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VoL. VII. APRIL-JUNE, 1898. No. 4. 


THE MAIRIES OF PARIS. 


LTHOUGH Paris is divided, for administrative purposes, into 
A twenty wards, it is in reality only one single township. But 
while the Hotel de Ville,or City Hall,is the municipal center, 
the local mairie of each ward is the place looked upon more particu- 
larly by the inhabitants as their town hall. It is this mairie which 
keeps track of the Parisian from his birth to his burial, receiving him 
when he enters the world, recording the most momentous and decis- 
ive acts of his life, and accompanying him finally to his last resting 
place. It is the mairie which intervenes at the citizen’s civil and 
military majority, and it is the mairie which ties his marriage knot. 
The mairie is in truth—to use the expression of a municipal coun- 
cillor of Paris, M. Paul Strauss—our social headquarters, the ad- 
ministrative domicil of all the inhabitants of one same zone. This of 
itself would suffice to give the mairie great importance; but this is 
not all. The mairie is not merely an office for the registration of 
births, marriages and deaths. Many other things, of a very varied 
character, come within its province. Its sphere of action and in- 
fluence is largely extended by the fact that the mayor is, ex-officio, 
President of the Board of Charity, of the School Committee, of the 
Health Committee, etc. Mairies, therefore, serve a double purpose. 
They are places for ceremonies, and they are administrative estab- 
lishments. A perfect mairie is one which can be utilized for holding 
grand ceremonies, and which is at the same time thoroughly adapted 
to suit the convenience of the officials and of the citizens. 

This fact seems at length to have been grasped by the powers that 
be. It is not so very long since our mairies were mere hovels, built 
of common materials and poorly decorated in a commonplace fash- 
ion, or not even decorated at all. In those days fine edifices were 
built only for the aristocracy. But this is now entirely changed. 
Quite a transformation has taken place in the building art—a trans- 
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formation characteristic of our epoch. Instead of a few scattered 
chateaux, there are springing up whole streets, in fact whole dis- 
tricts, of elegant houses combining everything that modern ideas of 
comfort and modern taste can suggest. It is evident that the mairie 
was bound to symbolize this transformation, for it expresses in a 
manner the wealth and power of a community of private individuais 
taking the place of the isolated luxury of a few grandees. From this 
point of view alone it is an example of the present stage of the build- 
ing art that is well worth studying. 

The mairies of Paris certainly do not resemble one another. They 
do not sin by a servile uniformity, and although most of them are 
without a history, they all have their distinctive features, their own 
particular stamp. We have the convent-like mairie, such as that 
situated on the Place du Louvre, which M. Pierre Véron called “the 
double-headed calf in freestone.” We have the barrack-like mairie 
in the rue de la Banque; the bastion-like mairie at Batignolles, and 
the temple-like mairie with Grecian portico, facing the Pantheon. 
We have above all the labyrinth-like mairie, where one ascends, de- 
scends and wanders round and round without ever finding the office 
one seeks or the functionary one has come to see. It is needless io 
say that this article will not deal with any of those mairies. We wiil 
say, however, in passing, and this remark, which has been made 
specially about the Hotel de Ville, applies in general to nearly all the 
twenty mairies of Paris—that the majority of our town halls are ill- 
adapted for offices, which is the purpose they are chiefly intended to 
serve. The corridors and staircases are too large, and the rooms too 
small. We have searched among the newly-constructed mairies for 
those which are best suited to modern requirements, and most fully 
respond to the double purpose mentioned above—the holding of 
gatherings, and the convenient transaction of official business. We 
have chosen the mairie of the Sixteenth Ward and that of the Tenth 
Ward, adding thereto the town hall of Neuilly-sur-Seine, which is 
located at the very gates of Paris. We have noted the characteris- 
tic features of each of these three structures, so as to enable American 
architects to form an idea of the manner in which French architects 
treat this kind of edifice, and even, if necessary, to use them as a 
guide for the erection of a typical town hall. 

The Nueilly mairie (No. 1) is built on a broad avenue. It stands 
at the bottom of a square of medium size bordered on the right by a 
block of school buildings, and on the left by elegant private houses. 
The mairie is detached on all sides. Some general information about 
the building and the materials employed has been given to us by M. 
Dutocq, chief architect of the edifice. The soil on which the mairie 
stands is a compact chalky sand of excellent consistence for building 
upon. A bed of concrete 60 centimeters deep supports the walls 
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of the cellars, which are built of millstone grit. For the cellar story, 
dressed stone has been used only for the summers which bear the 
arches supporting the walls of the story above. The cellars are 
excavated 2m. 30 below the level of the public road, and rise Im. 70 
above this level, thus forming a fine basement floor, perfectly ven- 
tilated. Their walls, in millstone grit as we have said, are crowned 
by a plain string course in freestone, marking the level of the ground 
floor all round. A facing of choice stone, placed slopingly, covers 
the rough stone wall up to the string course. Above the latter rises 
the ground floor, the wall 6f which is based on a stone socle one meter 
in height. The finest and most durable stones to be found in France 
have been used for the principal front, for the grand staircase an1 
for all the first story. The inner walls are of hard rubble, and the 
distributions of Vaugirard bricks. The top story is similar in con- 
struction. The entire framework—floors and roof—is in iron. The 
campanile consists of cast iron. It is built upon two main girders 
one meter high which support a framework composed of cast iron 
columns with iron cross-pieces, serving, at the height 
of the attics, as a base for the campanile. The back stair- 
cases are constructed of sheet-iron and angle-iron, the steps being of 
plain hard stone. They are thus proof against all risk of fire. The 
roof is covered with slates; the gutters are in lead, but the little ter- 
races of the garrets and wings, as well as the oriels, are in zinc. 

The facade of the mairie of Neuilly-sur-Seine is 40 meters wide. 
The wings have a frontage of 13 meters. A broad flight of steps leads 
up to the level of the ground floor. The latter is 7 m. 50 high, and 
the floor above it measures 9 meters high. Above that, the attics 
rise to a height of 8 meters from their base. Lastly, the cast-iron 
bell tower, crowning all, is 42 meters high, measured from the street 
level to the summit of the cupola. 

The most striking feature of the facade is the strong contrast be- 
tween the three arcades which pierce the ground floor and the seven 
openings on the first story. The three ground-fioor arcades are 
separated from each other by substantial pilasters which support with 
ease the intercolumniation of the story above. This opening, uni- 


formly repeated seven times, in contrast with the sober piercing of 


the ground floor, gives fineness and elegance to the upper part of the 
edifice. The Corinthian order which dominates the composition of 
this floor is exceedingly effective. It supports an attic, above which 
the clock tower rises upon a base extending the width of the three 
central intercolumniations of the story beneath. The central part of 
the clock is supported by two circular frontons serving as seats for 
two reclining figures representing: cn the left, the Duties, and on the 
other side, the Rights, of citizens. The central dial is framed by two 
standing female figures representing Night and Day, while above 
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FIG, 2. 


this part of the clock an attic with fronton is surmounted by two 
children bending forward and holding an escutcheon. All the sta- 
tuary just described is the work of M. Tony Noél, a clever sculptor 
who certainly has a talent for ornamentation. The only reproach we 
have to bring against M. Tony Noél is that he has not imparted 
sufficient character to his figures and has not differentiated the sym- 
bol of the Rights from that of the Duties, and the image of Night 
from that of Day. 
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Descending from the summit of the edifice, the eye falls on the 
Corinthian frieze, composed of festoons and children, from the 
chisel of that eminent sculptor, M. Barrias. Further down, we 
would call attention to the key-stones of the arcades on the ground 
‘floor, which are pleasantly conceived and executed. 

Let us now pass to the forepart of the building. FForeparts are 
necessarily similar in arrangement to the central part, and the frieze 
contains another piece of work by M. Barrias, he having been asked 
to depict above the large windows, Charity, Economy, Study and 
Justice (Fig. 2) in the form of recumbent figures. The available 
space, perpendicularly, was very limited, but the sculptor has happily 
overcome this difficulty. Finally, on the lower portion of these fore- 
parts, escutcheons ornamented with festoons of flowers and fruits are 


accompanied by young men and maidens writing and reading vari- 


ous devices. It is true that a few reminiscences of the past are met 
with in this facade of the mairie, but they do not jar too much on us, 
being adapted to modern requirements with a preciseness and fidel- 
ity which are quite up to date. A specially striking feature is the 
happy harmony between the architecture in its main lines and the 
sculpture, brightened and vivified, of the new school of artists. An 
interesting parallel might be drawn between the tendencies of these 
two arts—architecture and sculpture—which, receiving their inspira- 
tion at the outset from some ancient school, free themselves there- 
form by degrees and introduce elements of a very marked “modern- 
ism’’—elements which are, perhaps, the forerunners of a new Renais- 
sance. 

We have said that the cellar floor of this mairie forms a fine, well- 
ventilated basement. In the center thereof is a large cellar for stor- 
ing coal. On each side of this is a large hot-air stove. On the right 
are cellars, storerooms, a prison for men and another for women; 
and on the left, the choral society’s room, a cloak-room, a muni- 
ment room, etc. The entrance vestibule on the ground floor (No. 
2) is sober, but not without a certain grandeur. The lamps, how- 
ever, are commonplace to the last degree, and produce an unsightly 
effect. We are also astonished at the group on the left in this vesti- 
bule, representing a man of wild aspect engaged in fighting a lion. 
What on earth has such a group to do in a town hall? Is it there 
to incite the peaceable citizens of Neuilly to become savages, or is it 
intended to teach them the way to wrestle with the mighty king of 
beasts, in case an animal of this species should escape from a men- 
agerie in the fair which is held hard by every summer? This kind 
of symbolism is certainly inscrutable to us. We will say the same re- 
garding the amazing statue on the central staircase (No. 4). Why 
do we find at such a spot this example of the nude—a nudity ag- 
gravated by an air of tipsiness? Why was it not remembered that 
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This is a recognized truth, and yet how few of our artists in general, 
and our architects in particular, take it into account! 

The illustrations here presented absolve us from giving a de- 
tailed description of the interior of this edifice. We will merely 
remark that the departments which have the most to do with others 
are grouped together, as also are those which deal more specially 
with the public. The fire brigade department, the state tax office, 
the town dues office, the municipal tax office, the office charged with 
relieving the poor, the office of the doctor attached to the depart- 
ment of civil status, the police office and the policemen’s quarters, 
occupy the ground floor. On the entresol we find the private room 
of the chief officer of civil status, the registry of births, the registry of 





FIG. 5. 


deaths, the office of the controller of the land survey, the general 
funeral undertaking office, the town architect’s office, the streets and 
roads department, etc. All these premises are spacious, well lighted 
and easy of access. 

The first floor is devoted to those departments which are connected 
with the holding of meetings and ceremonies of various kinds. The 
visitor is admirably prepared for the splendor of the rooms set apart 
for festive gatherings, the town council meetings, etc., by the sight 
of the magnificent landing (No. 5) upon which those chambers open. 
We have here a decorative conception exceedingly elegant as a 
whole, and of remarkable execution. It is even too fine, we think, 
for the rooms beyond turn out to be less splendid than one is led to 
expect after passing through such a magnificent ante-chamber. The 
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private office of the mayor, the town clerk’s office, the committee 
room and the deputy-mayor’s office cannot be found fault with, for 
these rooms may be regarded as reserved for work and study, and we 
well understand that the architect was not called on to decorate them 
in an elaborate fashion. But we have a right to be more fastidious 
respecting the three grand halls for ceremonies, viz., the hall in 
which marriages are celebrated, the great public hall and the council 
chamber, and we have all the more reason to expect something fine 
when the landing which leads to these halls is so superb. What 
should we say of a princely park whose sumptuous avenues led to a 
small hovel? In the same way, the three principal-chambers in the 
Neuilly town hall disappoint us by their mediocrity. The Salle des 
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Mariages (No. 6) is so poor in decoration, so miserably ornamented, 
that it would perhaps be cruel to dwell on the point. We will not 
dwell on it—we will even carry our charity so far as to pretend that 
the bas-relief representing the Family, which we see above the fire- 
place, is as beautiful and artistic as it is morally elevating. Nor will 
we dwell on the large salon d’honneur (No. 7), but simply call the 
reader’s attention to the fireplace, above which stands a bust of the 
Republic. This fireplace is a perfect model of what a fireplace ought 
not to be. It is not only ugly, but vain. It is not provided with a 
chimney, and consequently no fire can be made there. It is a make- 
believe, and this make-believe, instead of pleasing the eye, shocks 
and irritates it. And to think that this fireplace was inspired by the 
fireplaces of the old Hotel de Ville of Paris! Yet the latter were su- 
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perb, which proves again that a thing is only beautiful in its exact 
proportions and its right place. As to the council chamber, we have 
abstained from having it photographed. We should not have a 
single word to say about this apartment if we did not recall to mind 
Alfred de Mussét’s passage: 
Nu comme un mur d’église, 
Nu comme le discours d’un académicien. 

Let us be just, however. We must remember that the architect 
was allowed only a limited sum of money, as can be seen from the 
following list, in which figures the total expense of erecting the 
mairie of. Neuilly-sur-Seine: 

Earthwork 13,700 francs. 
Masonry 

Iron framework 

Wood framework 

Roofing and leadwork 

Woodwork 

Locksmith’s work 

Chimney work 

Marble and mosaic work 

Painting, glazing and wall hangings..... 
Sculpture 


Lightning conductors and ironmongery of 
an artistic character 

Decoration of the Grand Hall, including 
chandeliers, etc 

Provisional furnishing and sundries...... 71,794 


Total 1,389,794 francs. 

To this sum must be added 69,490 francs for architects’ fees, being 
at the rate of 5 per cent. on the cost, which brings up the total ex- 
pense to 1,459,284 francs, or about 1,216 francs per superficial meter 
built upon. For such a price as this we must not expect too much; 
besides, we have only to consider the parts of the edifice that are 
treated in an artistic and intelligent manner. In commencing its 
description we dealt with its main front. Its posterior facade (No. 
8), which gives upon a lawn, is simple, but very graceful. We find 
a quiet eloquence in that statue of Parmentier (the man who intro- 
duced potatoes into France), surrounded by flowers, roses and po- 
tatoes. The useful is thus mingled with the beautiful. The archi- 
tect who succeeds in reconciling these two terms will be a great ar- 
chitect, and will give us an ideal mairie. 


The town hall of the 16th Arrondissement is far from being one 
of the finest in Paris, and it is by no means the most commodious. 
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FIG. 8. 


The reader will doubtless recall those nursery tales in which the 
good fairy who is present at the birth of a baby endows it with all 
kinds of sublime qualities; then comes a wicked magician who, by 
imparting one bad trait, destroys all the amiable features bestowed 
by the good fairy. Well, one would suppose that two architects 
had been entrusted with the erection of the mairie of the Sixteenth 
Ward; that the first of them had drawn magnificent plans, but that 
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FIG. 9g. 


the other came and destroyed them, or what is perhaps still worse, 
spoiled them. The vestibule of this mairie (No. 9) is spacious, well- 
ventilated and light. It gives access to a large central courtyard. 


Around this courtyard, on four sides, rise all the various depart- 


ments. Our No. Io repre- 
sents a part of one of these 
faces. The arrangement 
is very good; it would 
seem to allow of the dif- 
ferent offices being 
grouped in a logical and 
convenient manner. We 
are compelled to say, how- 
ever, that this result has 
not been attained. The of- 
fices are difficult of access 
to the last degree. The 
rooms destined for the 
holding of ceremonies and 
entertainments are so com- 
monplace that, far from 
inspiring gaiety, which 
it is their purpose to do, 
they make the visitor pos- 
itively sad. In all this vast 
building there is nothing 
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FIG, II. 


that can be called convenient except the stairs and the cor- 
ridors. The architect must have been endowed with great taste 
in the matter of staircases and corridors, and so, having a talent in 
this direction, he has introduced them everywhere, with a zeal and a 
tenacity truly astonishing. He has managed, however, to arrange for 
sufficient space for a hall intended for educational purposes (No. 
11). This hall, which has a glazed roof, is distinctly handsome. The 
children sit in rows in the body of the hall; the teacher stands on the 
small platform at the far end, beneath the head of the Republic, and 
the little gallery provides room for the parents who wish to be pres- 
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ent at the lessons. Most 
of the town halls of Paris 
lack such a_ school-room, 
so that this room alone 
is sufficient to render the 
mairie of the Sixteenth 
Ward worthy of notice. 
We come now to the 
mairie of the Tenth Ward. 
This town hall was inaug- 
urated last year (1896), 
and is therefore of recent 
construction. Its princi- 
pal architect is M. Rouyer, 
but he was largely aided 
in his task by MM. May- 
eux and Roulet. The great 
difficulty the architect had 
to overcome arose from 
the irregularity of the 
ground upon which the 
edifice had to be built. The 
principal frontage, on the 
rue du Faubourg Saint- 
Martin, was sloping. M. 
Rouyer cleverly got over 
this by a curvilinear ar- 
rangement of his inner 
vestibule, forming as _ it 
were the knee-cap of the 
broken principal axis. He 
has made a distinct block 
of the buildings on the 
main face, which are occu- 
pied byspecial departments 
(on the ground floor, the 
room for marriages and 
the mayor’s cabinet; on 
the second,the chief clerk’s 
offices); and he has con- 
nected this block with the 
mairie properly called by 
masking, by a hemicycle 
opening on the large inner 
hall, the obtuse angle 
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formed by the slope of the ground. This large inner hall 
is surrounded by arcades and is very remarkable. It is a 
sort of Italian cortile covered in the French fashion. We _ re- 
produce it here from three different points, viz.: from the ground 
floor, showing an angle of the entresol and first floor (No. 12); from 
the first floor, showing the upper part of the edifice (No. 13), and a 
view of the under part of the staircase on the ground floor (No. 14). 
Around this large hall, which, as is seen, rises from the ground to 
the top of the building and is covered by a glazed roof, are located 
all the divers departments, carefully grouped. On the ground floor, 
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at the acute angle formed by the main front where it meets the left 
side face, there has been placed, by a happy inspiration a vestibule 
where wedding parties can get out of their carriages under cover. 
Also on the ground floor there is: on one side, the registry office for 








births, the military service department, the election office and the 
town clerk’s office; on the other side, the Justice of the Peace’s court 
and his clerk’s office; opposite, the cash office, the registry of deaths, 
the office for funerals, and the mutual aid office. The first floor 
lodges: on one side various committee rooms and the offices of the 
deputy mayors; on the other side the schools office and the registry 


Vol. VII.—4—2. 
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of marriages. At the other extremity is the Entertainment Hall 
(No. 15), which is decorated with two monumental fireplaces, one 
of them being ornamented with a magnificent bas-relief by Dalou, 
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FIG, 16. 


representing the Triumph of the Republic (No. 16). We will not 
pause to describe this hall, which is really fine in its proportions, but 
will refer, in regard to its immense fireplaces, to a bad French habit, 
against which our transatlantic readers would do well to be on their 
guard. In France, every time that a public building is erected, its 
main front is pushed forward with feverish speed. There is a great 
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FIG. 17 


hurry to inaugurate the edifice. The inauguration takes place; but a 
multitude of things are still wanting. Here, it is a hall which lacks 
its doors; there, it is a room as yet minus its fireplace. The chimney 
pieces of the Entertainment Hall of this mairie are still incomplete: 
their ornamentation is not 
yet finished. In the Mar- 
riage Hall, of which we 
give a general view (No. 
17),a door(No.18),and the 
threshold (No. 19), we ran 
against some locksmiths. 
We even saw a number 
of workmen in the mayor’s 
private office (No. 20), 
which, by the way, is very 
handsome. In reply to 
some criticisms which we 
ventured upon in this con- 
nection, we were told: 
“Have patience, it will be 
finished — provided the 
building doesn’t crumble 
with age first!” In the 
Neuilly town hall,of which 
we have spoken above, all 
the rooms are not yet en- 
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tirely finished, notwithstanding that the edifice was formally inaug- 
urated more than ten years ago. As to the Paris Hotel de Ville, 
the cabinet-makers, plasterers and painters seem to have taken up 
their permanent quarters there. 

The grand staircase (Nos. 21 and 22) which leads from the large 
hall on the ground floor to the first floor, serves for reaching the 
Marriage Hall as well as the Entertainment Hall. (The upper stor- 
ies are reached by two stairs situated behind the principal face, at 
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FIG, 20, 


the parts where it joins the side faces). On entering the mairie, one 
perceives, through three large arcades: in the center, the grand 


staircase, extending into the hall, with its porticos; the impression is 
certainly excellent. At close sight the staircase is not so harmoni- 
ous as it appeared at the first glance. We understand that there was 
a question of putting a landing in the middle of the first flight. We 
regret that this plan was not carried out: we regret it not only on 
account of the effect, but from the point of view of comfort and con- 
venience. We will mention an interesting detail. This staircase is 
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FIG. 2T. 


entirely in stucco and its skeleton all in steel. The galleries of the 


hall also have a metallic skeleton (piers in riveted iron, connected by 
fillets or beams trellised) roughly pugged with bricks and _plas- 


ter, rough-coated with stucco. This is quite new—at all events in 
France—so new, in fact, that the intransigeants of architectonic ra- 
tionalism jump with indignation at the mere mention of this method 
of producing something solid and of good appearance at a small cost. 
But the general public has already shown its appreciation of the re- 
sult obtained by the architect of this mairie. 
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On the entresol of the first floor are the architect’s offices and the 
committee rooms. On the attic story are the engineers’ offices, the 
rooms of the treasurer of the Poor Fund, and, above the Entertain- 
ment Hall, the municipal library. The top story provides place for 


various other departments of lesser importance. All along the of- 
fices, on each. floor, runs a wide gallery paved with glass, which goes 
round the large hall. On every floor this gallery rounds off, on the 
right of the facade, in a large hemicycle with columns, thus masking 


the want of symmetry caused by the irregular shape of the ground. 
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So much for the location of the various sections. As regards the ex- 


ternal appearance of the edifice, we will say that it is sumptuous. The 
ground floor of the main face, the semi-circular arcades of which are 
closed by forged-iron gates, the engaged columns which, on the 
ground floor, separate the large square windows divided by mull- 


ions, the elegant cornice surmounting the first floor, the balcony with 
open-worked balusters which runs above the cornice, the fine, sober 
pinnacles which rise above the windows of the second floor under 
the high roof with its light bell tower—all this is inspired by the most 
delicate Renaissance motives. In No. 23 we give the corner of the 
principle facade on the rue Chateau d’Eau. If we do not dwell further 
on this exterior, it is because the architect has manifestly had in mind 
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the former Paris Hotel de Ville and has done little more than pro- 
duce a reduction thereof. We admit that this copy on a smaller scale 
is ingenious and seductive, and that it is full of pleasing, brilliant and 
picturesque details (No. 24); we admit, too, that all the capitals and 
cartouches are replete with grace, and we are delighted with the mo- 
tive former under the campanile by the clock, above which a cock in 
relief is flapping his wings. 








It may perhaps be thought that in an article intended to point 
out the most interesting models of French town hall we have in- 


dulged rather too freely in criticism. If so, we hope we shall be ex- 
cused for having thought that it is not enough merely to show what 
ought to be done, but that it is also needful to show from time to 
time what ought not to be done. 

Fernand Mazade. 














THE EVOLUTION OF FURNITURE. 


OR a brief study of the development of furniture we need not 
r begin our search at a period as early as the Greeks or Ro- 
mans. We have but to recall the condition of Europe at the 
time of the fall of the Roman Empire to remember that all civiliza- 
tion was general confusion; that there was no social or domestic life. 
Consequently, furniture, in the sense which we use the term to-day, 
was almost unknown. 
It was in the tenth century that the feudal system first developed 


itself, and it is this period that we may take as a starting point for a 


research concerning domestic furniture. 

At this time home life was of such an unsettled character that 
household effects were reduced to their lowest terms. 

The most important article of furniture was the chest, packing 
box, trunk, or strong box in which household possessions were 
placed either for safe keeping or for transportation. The chest was of 
so much importance, and played such a prominent part among early 
furniture, that it has been said to be the piece from which all others 
evolved. ‘This is much too broad a statement, and not at all true; 
vet the chest was used as a substitute, on occasion, for many articles 
of furniture known to-day. Moreover, the form was introduced into 
every article where possible. 

Feudal chiefs moved incessantly from one stronghold to another, 
taking their belongings with them, and it was this that gave rise to 
the general use of chests in which property could be transported. On 
arriving at a resting place, the contents, consisting largely of draper- 
ies, bedding, and clothing, were removed from the chests, which were 
not then stored away out of sight, but were arranged against the 
walls, or elsewhere, to serve as seats and wardrobes. 
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The gentleman of this period had no closet, except his trunk, in 
which to place his clothes. The chest was found in all houses, those 
of the poor as well as the rich; in the courts, and the church, where 
it was used to hold valuables and vestments. 

At first it was a little more than a strong box, resting directly on 
the floor, and having a strong lock. It was made of boards, roughly 
framed together, and bound with iron, sometimes richly forged. As 
these chests were always in sight, a desire to have them handsome 
arose, and they were ornamented with painting, which was less likely 
to be injured when the chest was moved than would carving or relief 
ornament. Carving of wood was very little practiced at an early 
date, and painting in different colors was the usual form of decora- 


Swing-back bench having chest seat. XV. Century. 


tion. It is interesting to note that when carving was first used, it 
was only the panels sunk below the level of the rail and somewhat 
protected that were ornamented. This carving, too, was in low re- 
lief. The domestic use of the chest was as a seat, and cushions were 
placed on the top to make it comfortable, for chairs, as articles for 


daily use, were not known to Europeans until the first half of the 


fourteenth century. 

Benches or’settles were used prior to this, and it is quite probable 
many of these were chests. At all events, we know that at that date 
chests were provided with a panel back, and arms at the ends. They 
were thus converted into benches, the common form of seat. It was 
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the bench that replaced the triclinium of the ancients, when, during 
the Byzantine period, the custom of reclining at meals ceased; and 
the term banquets is derived from bancs or benches, thus used. The 
usual location for the bench-chest was before the fire or against the 
wall. When used before the fire the swing-back was introduced, 
enabling the occupant to either face the fire or sit with his back 
toward it. The paneled back of benches was sometimes quite 
high and served as a protection from the cold draughts of the large 
rooms; as did the rude wooden high-backed settle of our ancestors 


in this country. 
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High-back bench with a chest seat. XVI. Century. 


Thus far we have considered these seats as long, rectangular 
boxes, but the cubical, or nearly cubical, form was also used; partic- 
ularly after the introduction of the arms and back. In this form the 
back was almost invariably high and straight, making the chair of 
the fourteenth century. These were usually placed at the bedside, 
where the box forming the lower part was used as a receptacle for 
various articles ; in later days for devotional books, the chair serving 
as prie-dieu. 
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When the canopy was added to the high back of the chair just de- 
scribed, it became a large, heavy article of furniture, much too cum- 
bersome to move about the room. This canopy we sometimes see 
to-day, over the seat of public officials or speakers, where it is an 
emblem of dignity, as it was during the Middle Ages. Such chairs 
were not common; there was usually but one, or at the most two, in 
a house. Its great weight 
and clumsiness soon made 
it unpopular, and this, to- 
gether with the introduc- 
tion of more suitable seats, 
caused it to go out of use. 
When the chest was rich- 
ly carved and no longer 
used as a packing box for 
travelers, smaller boxes 
for clothing only taking 
their place, they were 
found inconvenient for the 
storage of various articles, 
as the things most wanted 
were always at the bottom, 
and to get at them every- 
thing else had to be re- 
moved. 

This led to the inven- 
tion of the drawer, and we 
read of chests with one, 
two and three drawers; 
also chests of drawers. 
These latter were much 
used during the eigh- 
teenth century. 

It does not seem clear which was used first, the chest all drawers 
or the chest with one drawer. The former were, during the seven- 


Chair with chest seat. XV. Century. 


teenth century, made low and used as dressing tables, with a small 
movable glass placed on the top. This was the beginning of the 
bureau, as we call it, though there were several changes before the 
article of furniture we know as such was made. 

The chest of drawers was raised and placed on a table or another 
case of drawers, making what was possibly the precursor of the 
chiffonnier. - There usually accompanied this high chest of drawers 
a six-legged table, with drawers, on which the dressing box and mir- , 
ror was placed, the whole making a dressing table. 

A closet or cupboard fastened against the wall is not very differ- 
ent from a chest turned on end. The first closets were like this. 
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They were not built in the house, but placed against the walls of the 
room; sometimes they were fastened on the wall, clear of the floor. 
Their form was governed by the use to which they were put, which, 
during the Middle Ages, was to hold clothing and almost anything 
of value. They were sometimes placed in a special room and num- 
bered or lettered, as we do lockers in club houses and gymnasiums. 
This cupboard or wardrobe remained a massive rectangular box, 
roughly made and put together, though, like the chest, it was some- 
times painted to improve the 
looks, until near the end of 
the fourteenth century, when 
the methods of construction 
were improved. The sides 
were then framed, paneled, 
and mouldings more or less 
rich were introduced. Later, 
the panels were carved, sim- 
ply at first in imitation of a 
sheet of parchment folded, 
followed by arabesques, and 
grotesques in low relief. The 
number of doors and _ shape 
depended on circumstances. 
A not unusual form was that 
of a rectangular box, some- 
what higher than wide, divi- 
ded into three parts, the up- 
per and lower parts consist- 
ing of cupboards, while the 
third, a narrow middle sec- 
tion, comprised one drawer ; 
or, possibly, two small draw- 





ers on the same level. 
During the sixteenth cen- 
Wardrobe. XIII. or XIV. Century. tury it retained this same 
form, but the locks and 
hinges, which previously were large, ornamental and _ visible, 
no longer showed. The whole affair became much more archi- 
tectural in appearance. Columns, niches, cornices, pediments pil- 
asters, and richly carved panels were introduced. It was also some- 
what smaller than the one which preceded and followed it. 

During the seventeenth century it became extremely large and 
lost its elegant appearance, though it was elaborated and grew in 
popular favor until found in nearly every house. Its great size then 
led to a reaction, and the other extreme was reached. In France, it 
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became a piece of furniture, about three feet high, no longer a place 
for clothing, but a richly decorated article mounted with brass or- 
naments and a marble top. There was often but a single door 
(sometimes two), and it held within silverware, china, books, and 
such articles as we to-day place in a cabinet. 

Later, the cupboard assumed its original role as a place for cloth- 
ing and stood in the bedroom or dressing rooms. Its high rectan- 


cular form was restored, but not its beauty. There was sometimes 
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Cabinet, Louis XIV. 


one, sometimes two doors nearly its full height, and these were pan- 
eied with wood or the panels replaced by a mirror. Such is the 
wardrobe familiar to us all. 

An article closely allied, that is in appearance, with the cabinet is 
the bookcase. The first bookcase we read of was a chest in which 
books could be locked and transported, for they were scarce and val- 
uable. When printing was introduced and the number of books in- 
creased, it was natural enough to keep them in the cupboards just 

Vol. VII.—4—3 
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described. The step from them to the cases as now made is slight, 
though the term bookcase was not used till the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. During the seventeenth century books in pub- 
lic libraries were placed on double reading desks, to which they were 
chained, and those who wished to consult them passed from table to 
table. 





The sideboard is directly 
the outcome of two early 
articles of furniture; the 
credence, and dresser. The 
former was, perhaps, essen- 
tially what it,is now,an ec- 





clesiastical article of furni- 
ture, but is was also used in 
the houses. It consistedof a 
small closet on long legs. 
In this closet were kept 
wines and goblets,and over 
its top was spread a cloth, 
on which the decanters and 
glasses were set when wine 
was served. At a later pe- 
riod a series of steps or 
stages were placed on the 
top for the purpose of 
showing off the silverware 
and dishes. At first it was 
very simple in character, 
but became more and more 
elegant until it was finally 








elaborately ornamented 
with metal work, carving 
and a canopy. 


Dresser, XV. Century. 


The dresser began service in the kitchen as a table, advancing 
until it was composed of a top and two shelves below, supported by 
four legs. It was then used not so much as a place for dressing the 
meats as a serving table on which the dishes were placed before be- 
ing allotted to the members of the household. 


At a later period a 
portion of the dresser became enclosed, and after that an extra shelf 
with sometimes a hood were placed on it. It was then not an arti- 
cle of the kitchen furniture, but stood in the hall or living room. As 
a result of the desire to reduce the quantity of furniture in the hall 
the credence and dresser were combined as one article with a 
closet and shelf below, and several shelves above, the whole 
surmounted by a canopy. Then it was like some of our sideboards. 


though it was not known by that name until the eighteenth century, 
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when it assumed the long, low table form with drawers and cup- 
boards below. The name sideboard prior to this had, however, been 
applied to tables as early as the sixteenth century. 

The earliest chair of the Middle Ages was not a domestic seat, but 
a throne for ceremonial occasions. When a chief received his peo- 
ple or assemblies he occupied a seat as a mark of dignity. As there 
were times when he visited his lands somewhat removed from the 











Folding chair. XV. Century. 


castle, and desired to have his throne with him, it was con- 
structed so as to be easily carried about. 

A relic of the time of the Roman Empire was found to suit the 
purpose admirably; that is, a folding seat, without arms or back. 
This seat, often of metal, richly ornamented, was quite high, a foot- 
stool being used in connection with it. Such was the early throne, 
and it was used as such only. Though originally made to fold, as 


soon as there was no necessity for moving it from place to place it 


was made heavier and rigid. The general shape and appearance 
remained the same, though a back was added, and the sides raised 
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so as to form arms, making what we now sometimes term the “scis- 
sor’ chair. This, together with the high back, chest seat previously 
mentioned, was, perhaps, the only form of chair prior to the six- 
teenth century. Both were arm chairs and equally seats of honor; 
emblems of dignity. The throne was the seat occupied by the ruler 
on audience days, and no one else was permitted to sit except on a 
stool or a cushion. 

The lords, and others of rank, imitated the rulers by having arm 
chairs, like the thrones, for their especial use at home. These seem 
to have been of the “scissor” pattern, as it was lighter and more 
easily moved than the chest-chair. Chairs of any kind were rare, 
however. In the principal apartment there was usually but one, a 
place of honor reserved for the head of the family or the guest of dis- 
tinction. In addition to this, as a place to sit, were found only 
benches, chests, stools, and cushions. In the bedroom was also a 
single chair and benches. 

After the arm chair was made smaller it gradually came into more 
common use. Then for a time there seems to have been no other 
kind of chair used; all had arms until a change in the style of dress 
among women caused a transformation. It was found that the wide 
spreading dress with hoops interfered with the ladies using the arm 
chair; consequently it became fashionable to have chairs made with 
out arms. When the hoop-skirt went out of style arm chairs were 
again used in the houses, but they were larger, wider between the 
arms, and more comfortable. It was also sumptuously upholstered 
—previously the cushions were loose—and considered te most no- 
ble of all seats. Upholstered chairs were found warm in summer 
and were replaced by chairs with cane or rush seats, loose cushions 
being used when desired. The constructive parts of these chairs, 
the legs, slats, back, etc., were of lathe work, and, as a result of the 
rush seat, were made smaller and lighter. 

But turned work did not remain popular with the rich for any 


length of time, and the more substantial forms came into use again. 
In the second half of the seventeenth century the arm chair was a 
common seat, because of its ease and comfort, though it was still a 


seat of honor. Havard’s “Dictionnaire de l’ameublement,” quotes 
from a book of etiquette, published in Paris, in 1673, containing this 
rule: If a person of quality make you a visit, it is necessary to give 
him the arm chair, and take a more modest seat yourself. When the 
hoop-skirt came into use for a second time the arm chair had become 
such a popular seat that it could not be discarded entirely, but 
was adapted to the circumstances. The arms, instead of extending 
to the front edge of the seat, were shortened and moved back, so as 
not to interfere with the dresses, as we see in the French chairs of 
the time of Louis XIV. 
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When the bench was used to sit on during meals we find it was 
much too heavy to move up to the table as we do with our chairs, in- 
stead the table was moved up to the seat. The table was a rectangular 
board set on wooden horses, and it remained subsidiary to the seat 
until the sixteenth century. In early times the diners did not sit 
face to face on opposite sides of the table, but together on the same 
side. This left the other free for service. Later, when both sides 

















Table. XV. Century. 


ot the table were used, it was necessary that seats of a portable char- 
acter be provided for those who sat opposite the benches. As these 
people were of a lower social scale than those sitting on the benches, 
they occupied stools, though there was also a practical reason for 
using these, they being the only portable seat, chairs not having been 
invented. ‘Those sitting on the benches could not readily move in 
or out after the table was in place. In leaving the table at the end 
of the repast those left first who sat on the stools, which were then 
removed by servants, and the tables were next taken down, enabling 
those sitting on the benches to rise. 

Folding chairs took the place of benches and stools, while the 
table was but a temporary affair removed at the end of the dinner. 
It was not till the eighteenth century that the dining room with a 
fixed table and chairs standing about was introduced. 

Presumably the bedstead has always been used as such from the 


beginning, though custom has caused many changes in its shape 


and the manner of decorating it. Yet, what it always has been is a 
frame to hold a mattress on which the sleeper can lie. 
The chest and the bench were used to sleep on at times, but we 
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cannot call them bedsteads any more than we can the floor, which 
was where the mattress for sleeping was placed for a long time. On 
the other hand, there were bedsteads that had the portion beneath 
the mattress built as a chest for the express use as such. 

In the peasant house of early times there was always an enormous 
bedstead, on which the man, his wife, his children, and even the 
stranger who asked for hospitality could easily rest. The habit of 
sharing the bed with the guest was not confined to the lower classes. 

















Bedstead. XVI. Century. 


Royalty followed, perhaps established, the custom. The guest at a 
chateau could not receive any greater honor than to occupy the same 
bed as the lord of the manor. 

During the fourteenth century nearly every manor house had 
three kinds of bedsteads. First, the bedstead used by the lord on 
special state occasions. This was the best, highest, largest, and most 
elegant. Great care was taken of it. Second, a smaller bed, suited 
to the person who used it, was the everyday bedstead where the lord 
usually slept. Third, the trundle bed which was very low, narrow, 







































and on casters. 
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This was used by the valet. It was rolled into the 
sleeping room of the master at night and removed in the morning, 
or it was made to roll under the larger bedstead. This trundle bed 
was used only by the chosen servant; the others slept either on the 
floor or wherever they had a chance. The woodwork of the bed- 
stead was made as simple as possible, which was a great contrast 
with the decorations of the rooms. To avoid this marked difference 
they were hung with curtains of the same material that was used on 
the walls, entirely hiding the framework of the bedstead itself. 

Prior to the sixteenth century all bedsteads had the mattress sup- 
ported on cords or straps attached to the framework. Some time 
about the beginning of that century a change was made by introduc- 
ing a separate frame that could be taken out of the bedstead, and to 
this the straps were nailed. As a result the bedstead became more 
portable, particularly as the framework was, about the same time, 
fastened together with screws in place of the mortise and tenons pre- 
viously used. At the samg time the desire for more richly decorated 
bedsteads increased until we find them inlaid, silvered, and gilded. 

Till the sixteenth century the tester or canopy was an inde- 
pendent affair, hung from the ceiling of the room and not at- 
tached to the bedstead at all. It was then joined to the bedstead 
by four uprights, giving rise to the high post bedstead which was 
elaborated in an extensive way until a reaction took place, when the 
framework was again simplified and covered up so it was hardly 
seen at all. 

The hangings played an important part of the decoration of the 
bedstead, and the woodwork did not again come into prominence un- 
til mahogany was extensively used. Then the head, footboards and 
sides of the bedstead attained a size not previously reached. To-day 
the same forms are used, but they are not so heavy or elaborate as 
formerly. 

rom the end of the fifteenth century until the last century bed- 
steads were so high that each one was provided with steps along- 
side to enable a person to get in or out. 


Alvan C. Nye 
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Cartoon for Decorative Fainting, from the Original in the possession of Mr. C. Fairfax Murray. 





THE ART OF WILLIAM MORRIS*. 


HESE books contain the record of one of the busiest lives 
T which even this toiling century has seen. The amount 
of work produced by William Morris, when thought of in 
its entirety, is simply incredible, and in nothing is this book more 
valuable than in arraying in some order the records that exist of this 
extraordinary mass of achievement. Dissatisfied with the dead level 
of mediocrity into which modern decorative art had fallen and feeling 
that, in England, at least, there was practically no decorative art, 
Morris set himself, from an early point in his student life, to find out 
the secret of happier times, and to see whether any revival of old art 
was possible. Brought up against an impenetrable wall of impossi- 
bilities in the matter of architectural sculpture and of Gothic archi- 
tecture in its essential nature; feeling keenly the disappointment of 
his hopes in this direction, as will be explained below, but perfectly 
aware that there was absolutely nothing to be done to restore Gothic 
architecture as he and John Ruskin understood it, he lost no heart 
and no hope and attacked the mystery of the past along other lines. 
He taught himself wood-engraving in the ancient way, not by learn- 
ing wood-engraving in a modern shop and then trying to engrave as 
the XV. century Italian had done, but by cutting blocks himself, 
after the minutest study of the impressions in old books from the 
lost wood blocks of the Great Time. His power of analysis was 
great, and his power of close application unbounded. He would 
study the prints from old wood-cuts with a devotion of which few 
men are capable, and with a patience which nothing could weary. 
So he made himself a wood-engraver, and, in like manner, he taught 
himself the art of illumination by copying the pages of ancient manu- 
scripts, not as a young woman copies them when she paints mottoes 
to hang on the Sunday-school wall, with the conviction that she can 
improve on the XIV. century originals and need take from them 
only their suggestions—but with the conviction that the old illumina- 
tors knew and that he, Morris, did not know yet what decorative de- 
sign in the adornment of a book really was. He taught himseif 
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York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, Importers. 
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weaving and he taught himself wood-carving; he taught himself ta- 
pestry working; and he and his assistants taught each other the true 
secrets of embroidery. He worked out the mystery of carpet weaving 
of the true Oriental sort; he studied the art of dyeing and began to 
dye his own wools and his own silks as soon as he had satisfied him- 
self that no well-dyed material could be bought in the market. 
The firm of Morris, Marshall, Faulkner & Co., and that of 
Morris & Co. which succeeded it and took over its busi- 
ness, undertook the manufacture of stained glass, of hand-painted 
tiles, of wall papers, of printed calicoes, of printed velveteen (a spec- 
ialty), of woven fabrics of extraordinary richness, like brocaded vel- 
vet, and elaborate combinations of silk and gold, and, also, of 
cheaper fabrics; of tapestries made in the genuine way with the high 
or upright loom; of carpets of the “Kidderminster” make, and 
others with deep pile; and of embroidery, domestic and ecclesiasti- 
cal. That he might know how all these things should be made, and 
in order that the old system of patient, slow, tranquil handwork 
might be regained, he practised every one of these arts himself, and, 
indeed, he seems never to have set an employee to work until he could 
show him how to go to work and how to do so much of his work 
that advance and improvement would be easy. There were cases, no 
doubt, when the workman became Morris’s fellow-worker and grew 
as successful as he, or even more thoroughly at home in the work 
than he, with his many occupations, but there is no case in which 
Morris was not for much in the actual handiwork undertaken in the 
orders of the firm except in the matter of furniture. The firm of Mor- 
ris & Co. made furniture, plain as well as rich, and always on the 
lines of realistic design studied from that of the Middle Ages; but 
we are told that this department was never undertaken by Morris 
himself, whose specialty was flat decoration. 

Specimens of this flat-pattern designing are given in the illus- 
trations to this article. It would be unfair to judge Morris’s power 
of designing wholly from these small scale cuts. And yet they suf- 


fice to show how mediaeval in character are most of the patterns and 
also how slight was the designer’s power over the human form. It 
has been asserted frequently that a knowledge of the figure must 


precede all successful drawing of ornament. This is a hard saying and 
its general truth can scarcely be maintained, but the limitations as a 
draughtsman, which two of these cuts make evident, told seriously 
against Morris’s success in the matter of floral and foliated design. 
Between 1861 and 1896 this work went on incessantly, the num- 
ber of employees constantly growing as the demands for the firm’s 
productions increased, and at no time did Morris cease to give 
minute and almost daily attentionto the many handicrafts which were 
being carried on at once, and all of them, it is to be observed, in ways 
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wholly apart and differing widely, from the methods pursued 
in the trades generally. If there is any exception to this rule it 1s, 
perhaps, in the matter of stained glass, for in that, the processes fol- 
lowed by Morris’s firm could not have differed greatly from the pro- 
cesses employed by the better class of English makers and workers 


of decorative glass. In most of the operations carried on by the 


firm, the rigid exclusion of machine-work and the insistence on an- 
cient methods, so far as they could be discovered, the use, revived 
for the occasion, of the ancient looms and frames, and the deliberate 
choice of perfect workmanship above rapid production, made the 
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Cartoon for Wall Decoration, in the possession of Mr. C. Fairfax Murray. 


direction of this many-sided manufacturing house work enough for 
one man. So far, however, from considering it work enough for 
him, Morris made very many elaborate colored drawings as designs 
for the workmen, and he was never without the employment fur- 
nished him by his studies in illumination. These he carried out even 
to the extent of copying with his own hands _ several 
volumes of his own composition and the ‘“Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam,’ and beginning the _ transcription of 
Virgil’s “Aeneid’”—the Latin text—which, indeed, he seems to 
have half completed. These were generally prepared as gifts for 
friends, as to the wife of Edward Burne-Jones, the painter, and his 
close ally. In like manner he designed almost wholly by himsetf 
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and drew almost wholly with his own hand the immense number of 
initial letters and the very considerable number of title pages and 
page borders included in the many publications of the Kelmscott 
Press. Nor need we remind the draughtsman that such a mass of 
published design presupposes the existence of very many drawings 
which have never been used, their exact place never having been 
found for them during Morris’s life; nor does our biographer, Mr. 
Vallance, fail to tell us something about these separate drawings 
and their present whereabouts. Here was avocation enough for a 
man even less busy than Morris with his manufacturing house. But 
there is also to consider Morris the poet, Morris the writer of social- 
istic romances, Morris the active worker, as lecturer and organizer 
of societies wherever there seemed to be hope for a reconstruction of 
the good old times of decorative art, and Morris, the active and con- 
vinced socialist, working at the propaganda to which he turned his 
thoughts during the last twenty years of his life. 

As poet, although the volume called “The Defence of Guenevere 
and Other Poems” appeared in 1858, yet his chief work was done 
between 1865 and 1885. These twenty years witnessed either the 
completion or the publication of the “Life and Death of Jason,” a 
long epic-like narrative in seventeen books, “The Earthly Paradise,” 
of which the four parts appeared during the years 1868 to 1870; 
“Love is Enough,or the Fleeing of Pharamond,” published in 1873, 
a translation of the “Aeneid” of Virgil, in 1875, “The Story of Sigurd 
the Volsung’’and “The Fall of the Niblungs,” 1877, and many shorter 
poems, published in periodicals and afterwards brought together 
in volumes, such as the very recently issued ‘Poems by the Way.” 
It is not intended here to offer connected criticism of these numerous 
poems. Opinions, even of sincere lovers of poetry will always dif- 
fer greatly as to the value of this long series of narratives in smooth 
and pleasant verse. The naive exclamations of surprise with which 
Mr. Vallance greets any unfavorable criticism which he has to 
record, and the comparison he gives us of less unfavorable critical 
articles taken from English reviews, show at once how great was 
the divergence, at the time of their publication, among English opin- 
ions. No doubt American critical judgment would be more neariy 
uniform, if the poems were much read in this country, for there would 
not be here the controversial spirit excited by Morris’s position as a 
member of a much admired and much abused party in art, and as 
one at first suspected, afterwards convicted of revolutionary social- 
ism. Still,even in America, there will remain irreconcilable differences 
between those who think the story of “Jason” or that of “The Man 
born to be King” a simple and forcible narrative charmingly told in 
truly poetical form and those who find the same poem full of affec- 
tations, while they consider many of the other narratives of the same 
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epoch inferior to these two and too tedious to be read more than 
ence. Mr. Vallance is aware that many English critics think that 
the rugged savagery of the ballads in the Defence of Guenevere was 
replaced in after years by something not nearly so good. The word 
“ballad” which has slipped into the last sentence suggests an explan- 
ation of these differences of opinion. There are those to whom the 
old Border Ballad is really valuable poetry; and there are those to 
whom it is interesting as a piece of folk-lore and as one chapter in 
the history of the evolution of poetry. Many of the stories in “The 
Earthly Paradise” are really ballads with the true ballad simplicity 
and also with what Matthew Arnold calls “the true ballad-man- 
ner. . . .1 was going to say the true ballad-slang.”’ 

As worker in the cause of true decorative art, as he understood it, 
Morris was all that a powerful theorist joined to a practical and con- 
stant worker could be. He lectured, he wrote for publication and 
for private influence over men of his circle; he was never at rest. The 
Arts’ and Crafts’ Exhibition Society alone would account for a good 
part of the life-work of a less untiring man than Morris. He seems, 
indeed, to have been made without that tendency to grow weary 
which most men suffer from. It was not that after a busy day’s work 
he could enjoy himself in occupations of the most fatiguing kind, de- 
signing, composing, creating, giving out incessantly—drawing in 
black and white and in color in a serious and workmanlike way all 
the evening, or writing verse and prose worthy of publication and 
sure to command readers—it is not merely that he passed week 
after week and month after month in a steady round of such absorb- 
ing occupations as these, but that as the years went by, he did not 
change in his steady occupation or lose his grip on the work in hand. 

As for his work as an active socialist, that must be left uncriticized 
here even more completely than the poetry. Mingled with the so- 
cialistic propaganda to which he devoted himself very earnestly from 
1884 until his death, there is the interesting subject of his romances 
embodying dreams of the future. In the opinion of the present 
writer “ Newsfrom Nowhere” is a story vastly superior in interestand 
a vision vastly superior in fascination to the stories which are popu- 
lar and are selling by thousands, and to the visions which these sto- 
ries embody. ““A Dream of John Ball” is probably a more masterly 
performance even than the other, being shorter, more strictly a work 
of art, less in danger of being thought too synoptical and too descrip- 
tive. It seems that at last, in these later days, Morris’s life was found 
too small to contain all that he tried to crowd into it, and that his 
practical decorative work had to give way to the claims of the social- 
istic movement; the societies of which he had become a member, and, 
alas, their incessant quarrels. 

Whether his life was cut short by undue application, whether, in 
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short, he was overworked, does not appear certain. What is cer- 
tain is that he did more than one man’s work in his life of sixty-two 
years. 

The guiding principle of Morris’s life of dealings with fine art was 
the importance of unhurried, uncommercial handwork. Ruskin’s 
celebrated chapter in the second volume of the “Stones of Venice,” en- 
titled “The Nature of Gothic,” was, from the time of its publication 
in 1853, a hand-book for 
those who were trying to 
bring about the Gothic Re- 
vival. It is, of course, en- 
tirely inadequate as account- 
ing for Gothic architecture, 
for, indeed, the constructional 
part—which is the essential 
part of the style—was abso- 
lutely unsuspected by the 
writer, then only thirty-four 
years old, and wholly without 
other knowledge of building 
than his observations as a 
traveller had supplied him 
with. In one thing, however, 
it was most able, most orig- 
inal, most profound ;it pointed 
out the radical difference be- 
tween the work of the mediae- 
val sculptors and that of the 
sculptors of some other school. 
The statement is not wholly 
fair as regards the Greek 
or the Egyptian. It may be well assured that there was less subser- 
viency in the workmen than Ruskin, never free from partisanship 
in his argument, had assumed. But the interest of the thirteenth 
century work was clearly and rightly seen by Ruskin. The fashion 
in which the thirteenth century sculptor, unversed in anatomy, in- 
capable of producing a work of sculpturesque excellence, as incom- 
petent to produce a statue like one by Paul de Bois, as a statue like 
one by Praxiteles, yet found a way to express his sense of beauty, 
his feeling for form and composition, his gift at the decorative com- 
bination of many statues and many figures in relief in one artistic 
whole, without in any way shocking the spectator, either of his time 
or of ours by his lack of knowledge of the human form—all that and 
the admirable effect inevitably wrought upon the workman by the 
trust in him and the opportunity given him to work out his own 
artistic thought without the check of the superior science interrupt- 
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ing and saying that his art was useless unless it could be scientifically 
accurate and elaborate in sculpturesque design—all that better con- 
dition of the mediaeval workman was admirably seized by Ruskin 
and expressed in his usual glowing and highly wrought prose. This 
chapter served as a sort of handbook for the would-be Gothic Re- 
vivalist, and nothing in Mr. Vallance’s book is more interesting than 
his account of Morris’s grievous disappointment when he found that 
these, indeed, were the facts, and that unless those social conditions 
could be reconstructed Gothic sculpture was out of the reach of the 
modern workman and, therefore, Gothic architecture out of the reach 
of the modern world. “To William Morris architecture was at once 
the basis and crowning point of every other art, the standard by 
which all the rest must be dominated and appraised.” This sentence 
we take from page 9 of Mr. Vallance’s larger book, and there fol- 
lows this, what is really a sad chapter of disappointment which re- 
cords the conviction of Morris and his associates that nothing could 
be done in Gothic architecture and that even their chosen champion, 
George Edmund Street, was going all to pieces in his ‘““Neo-XIII. 
Century Platitudes”: “More particularly . . . . ._ his largest 
and most conspicuous performance, the Courts of Justice in Fleet 
Street.” The assumption that architecture is the essential art with- 


out which the other fine and decorative arts can hardly flourish, 
joined with the conviction that architecture as he cared for 
it was impossible in England in the XIX. century, might have 
been supposed to check Morris in his’ enthusiasm and 


turn his thoughts in another direction. But this was not 
to be. Disregarding the warnings of his own spirit, he 
decided that he could still become a decorative artist in ceramic 
wares, in textiles, in printing and in coloring, and that he couid 
teach others what true decoration was in many ways. In other 
vords, he was too resolute in his will to re-create ornamental art, as 
it had been understood in old times, to listen to the warning of his 
own instinct which told him that without architecture this was im- 
possible. Accordingly he set to work. He was only twenty-three 
when he had around him “a company of ladies” who “used to meet 
at the study in Red Lion Square and while he was doing decora- 
tion in oil color, they, under his superintendence, embroidered hang- 
ings for the adornment of his future home.” This was just before 
his marriage and “the future home” was the Red House at Upton, 
near Bexley Heath, in Kent. Philip Webb was the architect of this 
house which is noted here as “remarkable as being the first example 
of the artistic use of revived red brick for domestic purposes ; 
for its time, a bold innovation.” The decoration of the Red House 
seems to have been very primitive, the walls being tinted “with pale 
distemper and the ceilings ornamented by simple scrolls in yellow 
on white.” 
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The firm of Morris, Marshall, Faulkner & Company was founded 
in 1861 and in that firm were associated Morris and his architecz, 
Webb, the four pre-Raphaelite painters, Ford Madox Brown, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, Arthur Hughes and Edward Burne-Jones. There 
were also “Peter Paul Marshall, District Surveyor at Tottenham, 
and Engineer; and Charles Joseph Faulkner, an Oxford Don.” We 
know nothing and hear nothing of these two last named members of 
the firm, although their names were the only ones included in the 
firm name. Private letters from London, of 1864, describe the work 
already done and doing by the firm as being chiefly stained glass, 
though some painted cabinets had been extraordinarily successful. 


This matter of furniture, richly painted in all of its parts in the early 


mediaeval rather than a true Gothic fashion, and with Southern rath- 
er than French or English wealth of detail, is, perhaps, traceable to 
Burne-Jones, but was taken up by others, and the London dwelling 
house of William Burges contained an escritoire in the dining-room, 
a bookcase in the library, a settle in the hall, a wardrobe in the guest- 
chamber, another in Burges’s own bed-room, a bookcase in the 
“armoury, a wardrobe in the 


. 


‘day nursery” and a piece called “the 
dog cabinet,” all of which pieces of furniture were covered with brii- 
liant decoration in color in minute patterns, enclosing and setting off 
paintings by artists who were friends of the designer Burges. The 
fashion, however, so far as XIX. century England is concerned, 
must be traced back to the Red House and to the pieces which, 
whether designed by Burne-Jones or by Morris, stood there as types 
of what it was thought furniture should be. 

The Exhibition of 1862 contained several important contributions 
from the new firm, of which panels and windows of stained glass 
formed a large part, and one important unit was a cabinet made for 
J. P. Seddon, the architect. The great three volume _ publica- 
tion devoted by the government to recording the  Exhi- 
bition of 1862 contains a large colored print of this cabi- 
net which is approximately worthy as a record of its de- 
sign and the richness of its adornment. The paintings 
were by Ford Madox Brown and burne-Jones and _ illustrated 
an imaginary honeymoon of King René of Provence, and these 
paintings covered the panels, which are painted like easel pictures, 
completely into their corner; but the frame of the cabinet is of pol- 
ished oak inlaid with different colored woods. Another cabinet in 
the same Exhibition was painted by Morris, but of this little seems 
to be known. It is spoken of as being now in private ownership. 

That which is most easy for the world at large to see and to study 
of all of William Morris’s decorative designing is the book-work 
done by him, or under his direction. The Kelmscott Press was noi 
established until 1891, but before that Morris, who had always in- 
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terested himself in illumination and decorative writing, and who had 
frequently designed and seen carried out delicate work in binding 
and in printing and in illustrating books, had also made a most min- 
ute study of “The Ideal Book,” its pages of letter-press as well as its 
illustrations. To our enthusiastic student it was a matter of im- 
portance that the proportions between letter-press and margins, and 
among the four margins of a page and the eight margins of the two 
opposite pages should all be carefully weighed. As for the typo- 
graphy itself, it does not appear that he ever had type cut for 
his own work until 1890, but then the three alphabets 
known to those who have examined the Kelmscott Books 
were designed and cut. Of these, two are in the modi- 
fied and more intelligible Gothic style suggested, indeed, 
by the script of the XIV. century, but not affectedly unintelligible. 
These two were called at a later time from the names of books first 
printed in them, the Troy and the Chaucer fonts; a third, the Golden 
font, was a modification of the earlier Italian type, that is to say, it 
was what we call a Roman alphabet. A few wood-cuts of pictorial 
subject decorate the forty-five books which were produced at the 


Kelmscott Press, but these were, perhaps, invariably drawn by oth- 
ers, chiefly by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. Of these it is not necessary 


to speak here. The decorative side was almost entirely carried out 
by Morris himself, and everyone of the Kelmscott books is crowded 
with initial letters, and most of them are drawn with borders and title 
pages of considerable display. Some few of the larger books have 
title pages and other pages made rich by borders two or three inches 
wide, and, again, some have the whole surface of the page covered 
with carefully worked scroll patterns upon which the letters are re- 
lieved. Mr. Vallance’s book includes a reprint of two pages of the 
great Chaucer, published in 1896, and in these is shown a double 
border of roses with their leaves and briary stems, within which the 
text contains nine small and two large and brilliant initial letters, 
marking the beginnings of the main divisions of the Canterbury 
Tales. This is not the most attractive, nor should it be called the 
most successful of the decorative pages of the “Chaucer,” but it 
serves well as an example of the whole. The title page of “Hand and 
Soul,” by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and that of the tale of “Over Sea,” 
are given as specimens of the octavo size small quartos ; the first page 
of Poems by the Way is given as a specimen of books of next larger 
size ; the title page of “Godefrey of Boloyne” serves to show how the 
smaller folios are decorated, the Chaucer being larger still and much 
the largest of ali. Of these, the “Godfrey of Boloyne” is certainly the 
finest design. The contrast of red and black was sparingly used, 
some of the books having none of it, others having it carried freely 
through the whole body of the work like no ancient books that occur 
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to the memory except some of the Processionals—the small volumes 
which seem to have been carried by chanting priests as they walked 
and sang and which, therefore, had need of every device to catch 
the eye and aid the singer in keeping his place. It is probably a sign 
of good taste and a certain reserve, that this method of adornment 
is not more freely used. Certainly it is not the question of expense 
which prevented its freer use, because there are books which have 
marginal notes only in red with the body in black; and, indeed, the 
high price of the books and their appeal to a very limited and wealthy 
class of book buyers precludes this consideration. 

The question how meritorious are the designs which appear as 
being by William Morris is a hard question to answer until the rela- 
tion of his work to other modern designing has been considered. All 
modern designing for the flat surface which is worthy of the name 
is based upon a very considerable knowledge—or, of what has been 
called, Science—that is to say, of skilled or instructed draughtman 
ship. All designing for relief, or for the round, has been based upon 
much gained knowledge of form and on skill in modelling. The only 
designs which have any value as manifestations of the modern spirit 
or embodiment of modern feeling are the work of very able and 
very highly trained men. It is as true now as it was when Morris 


and his associates discovered it forty years ago, that the way in 


which the thirteenth century sculptor worked—the way in which the 
Chinese decorator of porcelain used to work—the way in which the 
Hindoo carpet-weaver used to work before the English spoiled his 
trade—the way in which the Scandinavian wood-carver could work 
in the tenth century—is no longer open before us. The modern 
workman having no other instruction than that of the schools and 
of the shopwhere he has learned his trade,knows nothing of design, 
nor of how to approach it; he has no knowledge of how to begin 
a design, for all his training leads him the other way, that is, towards 
a careful carrying out of another man’s design. This is equally true 
whether he has artistic work to do or the wholly undecorative work 
of the machine-shop. Locomotive and piece of decorative furniture 
alike have to be made on the principle of close following of draw- 
ings, to deviate from which is to violate the contract and to spoil the 
piece of work. Now, in the days and in the countries where decora- 
tive design has been easy and plentiful, men could produce patterns 
in a semi-traditional, semi-original way, and it is in this man- 
ner that the Chinese painter of pottery is still able to turn out hand- 
painted dinner-plates at a price which defies European competition, 
and which are yet pleasing in design, everyone having something 
within its little circumference of the old and the great art of China. 
It was designing of that sort which culminated in the borders of the 
wall-paintings at Assisi, the inlaid patterns along the bands on the 
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flanks of the Cathedral at Florence and its bell tower. It was an 
astern culmination of such work which we find in the painted tiles 
of the Cairene mosaues and in the borders of Persian rugs. It is very 
true that during the last five or six years a revival of pattern design- 
ing has begun in what seems a wholesome fashion. It is not con- 
centrated in one place, nor is it the result of any theoretical teaching; 
it appears at once in France, in England, in Germany and in the 


United States. What that movement may come to it is yet too 


early to say, but apart from that, it is certainly true that all the im- 
portant designing of modern times is just the reverse of pattern de- 
signing,and consists in the conventionalizing of the same forms and 
the same motives which less conventionalized show themselves in 
paintings on canvas and in sculptured groups for city monuments. 
In other words, the designing of the second half of the nineteenta 
century is nothing else than painting and sculpture acting under 
somewhat greater restraint than usual, nor is there yet any con- 
siderable body of good designing except that of the highly trained 
artist working for a decorative purpose. 

Into this world which knew not true decoration stepped William 
Morris and, guided by the noblest of aspirations, determined to set 
himself counter to it and to work, not along the lines of least re- 
sistance, but to face what he had reason to believe would be the most 
hopeless inertia possible. He tried, as the more enthusiastic of the 
Gothic revivalists had tried, to take up mediaeval designing where 
the fourteenth century had left it, in patterns for walls and for tex- 
tiles, and where the fifteenth century had left it, for book-work. As 
William Butterfield, Benjamin Woodward, Sir Thomas Deane anid 
James Pritchard tried in all sincerity to take thirteenth century 
Gothic, English and French and to go on from that high culmi- 
nating point of achievement to the further evolution which modern 
requirements seem to make easy; adding to the Northern forms some 
such modification in the way of simplicity as the Italian practice sug- 
gested together with much Italian variety of color—so Morris tried 
to take flat-pattern designing as the fourteenth century had left it, 
with a view of working out its natural results. The result in the case 
of the architects was complete failure in their main attempt, namely, 
that of bringing into use a stvle of architecture common, at least, to 
all British communities and universally recognized by those com- 
munities as the stvle of the time. It was also failure nearly as com- 
plete in the production of good single buildings; for although there 
is here and there a monument of the Gothic Revival which has arch:- 
tectural merit, such monuments are extremely rare, and misunder- 
stood archaeology in copying has been the rule. How, indeed, 
should Gothic architecture succeed when neither its construction nor 
its chief means of decoration were or could be employed! In like 
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manner, Morris must be said to have failed altogether in his at- 
tempt to build up a modern system of design, for it is still as true as 
it was in 1850 that pattern designing is unknown and impossible to 
the European workman. It appears to the present writer that Morris 
has failed also as a producer of good designs. Nothing which has 
been offered to the public in the way of painted tiles, the work of 
Morris & Company, is otherwise than feeble and most of it is even 
worse than feeble—it is spotty and does not adapt itself well at once 
to near and distant view. Nothing in the way of wall-papers or 
printed chintzes is of exceptional merit; for although there are some 
really effective designs, these are wholly mediaeval in character ; 
although there are some apparently original patterns in which the 
surface is well covered, these are always clumsy in drawing, and the 
only considerable achievement which is to be found in these pat- 
terns is the conventionalizing of natural plant forms. This, indeed, 
must be allowed as a considerable merit. The well known “Trellis” 
wall-paper in which the simulacrum of a light skeleton of laths with 
a rose-vine climbing upon it, and birds—which last were drawn by 
Philip Webb, the architect—is given in the folio volume, properly 
reduced in scale, in a colored plate. It does not suffer from the re- 
duction and the reader may look at the plate, if he has not a piece 
of the paper within reach, and satisfy himself as to the quality of 
Morris’s designing. This is as nearly original as any of the suc- 
cessful patterns, and it shows at once the strength and the weakness 
of the system of design employed. Morris abhorred double flowers, 
considering them half artificial, and seems to have made but a par- 
tial exception in favor of the garden rose. Accordingly, in the de- 
sign named,the rose,though not absolutelya wild rose of the hedge, 
is yet so displayed as to show its open corolla and its clump of yel- 
low anthers in the centre. The leaves, too, are all shown flat, and 
here comes in one of the worst faults of the design, for how a lover of 
plants could endure to show the five-parted rose leaves ten thou- 
sand times repeated as a flat pressed object cut out of tin, as it were 
is past comprehension. Immeasurably better is the Wey design for 
a chintz, and, also, the Wandle design and the Honeysuckle design, 
also for chintzes; but each and all of these is strongly mediaeval in 
character, nor is it possible to believe that anything like the Wandle 
design, for instance, could ever have suggested itself to a man whose 
mind was not full of fourteenth century Flemish and fifteenth cen- 
tury Italian patterns. The carpets are even more frankly Oriental 
than are the wall-papers and chintzes European of the Middle Ages. 
Now, it is no shame to anyone that in beginning the study of carpet- 
making, he should produce designs of Oriental character. By all 
means let him begin by imitating the Orientals, always with the un- 
derstanding that he is to deviate from them as soon as he can with 
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safety, but so long as the designs remain visible copies, or, at most, 
studies of Persian and Indian patterns, so long they do not challenge 
our admiration as original designs. Easily, the best design shown in 
this folio volume, and the best design which the present writer has 
ever encountered as the work of Morris & Company, is the piece of 
real tapestry called The Woodpecker. This is very properly repro- 
duced in the octavo volume, and a clever and spirited design it is. 
[f Morris had produced many such things as that he would deserve 
to rank as a designer rather than as a student of design, which is 
probably the rank which the immediate future will give him. 

The, book work to which Morris had given so much attention 
during the later years of his life is not more satisfactory than the 
colored patterns of his earlier days. It is good to possess one or two 
volumes of the Kelmscott Series, but if a student has one of the sim- 
plest and one of the more elaborate, he has enough. The same spirit 
appears in them all, and while that partial uniformity is perfecly legit- 
imate and familiar—for no designer can be always turning out 
wholly new things, and the buyer of his work should be content 
sometimes with agreeable modifications of a design once made—the 
high cost of the books make it unwise to purchase many of them if 
they appear to be all worked on the same lines of composition. At 
two or three dollars a volume one might like to possess the whole 
shelf full, but at ten or twenty times that price, their relative value 
seems inadequate. In saying this, one says also, by implication, that 
the books are not very beautiful. Interesting they are, unusual, 
frankly mediaeval in many of their appointments and appliances, 
but reallynoble designing is as rare in them as in the common-place 
mercantile books which Morris abhorred and against which he pro- 
tested. A Christmas book with illustrations by modern artists and 
“decorations” by another artist, those decorations being generaliy 
frank adaptations of plant form, is much more in the modern spirit 
than Morris’s work and will please the many who are not educated in 
art much more readily than Morris’s work, but it is not on that ac- 
count certain that the decorations of the popular gift-book are worse. 
They have something which Morris’s work does not possess ; they 
have grace. In fact, it is grace, it is the beauty of easy line 
and simple composition which Morris’s book-work seems to 
lack. The borders are much too crowded; the — scrolls 
are too rapid and too much involved; the leafage is too 
contorted and shattered; the composition is uneasy, and one 
finds himself comparing the borders in the different books 
with a view to seeing which is the least disagreeable to 
the eye instead of with a view to comparing beautiful designs with 
one another. The same criticism anplies to the initial letters. They 
are not unlike their originals of the fifteenth century; they are not 
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bad as ornamental letters; they show, as the borders show, infinite 
cleverness in the varying of their forms and in the pattern of their 
backgrounds; but they are oppressive. They are too large, too nu- 
merous, too elaborately over-decorated. In fact, it might be said 
of the page as Morris conceived it, that it was much overdrawn, hay- 
ing too many fantastical and violently contrasting parts for a single 


page of a book. 
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As a sincere and conscientious attempt to set one’s self against 
the spirit of the age instead of working with it, the decorative work 
of William Morris must excite great interest and must comman+l 
great respect. Nor can any student fail to sympathize with Morris’s 
feeling that much was wrong with the art-spirit and especially with 
the decorative designing of the age in which he was born. It re- 
mains true, however, that nothing is gained by opposing the 
spirit of an epoch and that the only thing feasible is to work with 
it and try to influence it slightly. To work against it and to try to in- 
fluence it all at once and violently to take another direction, is to 
throw away one’s powers no matter how great they may be. Will- 
iam Morris was probably not by nature a great designer or even a 
designer of original force, but he had his mind full of the fine arts of 
the past and he had boundless energy, indefatigable resources of body 
and mind and almost infinite self-confidence. The natural result is 
the production of a certain amount of work which appears like suc- 
cess to the few and for the time, but which to the many seems for- 
eign and uninteresting, and to the next succeeding brief epoch of 
time will appear a mere echo from the past. 

Of the two books under consideration, the folio, as its title implies, 
is devoted to the graphic and decorative art of Morris’s life while the 
octavo is a more general treatise, dealing with his literary work and 
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en in war, and that the Com - 
panions who had conquered it 
were looking for chapmen to 
cheapen their booty, and that 
he was the first, or nearly the 
first, tocome who had willand 
money to buy, and the Com- 
panions, who were eager to 
depart, had sold him thieves’ 
penny worths: wherefore his 
share of the Apmeads treas- 
ure had gone far; and thence 
he had gone to another good 
town where he bad the best of 
markets for bis newly cheap- 
ened wares, and had bought 
more there, such as he deemed 
handy to sell,and so had gone 
from town to town, and had 
ever thriven,and had gotmuch 
wealth: and so at last having 
heard tellof Whitwall as bet- 
ter for chaffer than all he had 
yet seen, he and other chap- 
men hadarmed them, & waged 
mervatvarms to defend them, 
and so tried the adventure of 
the wildwoods, and come safe 
through. 

BEN at last came the 
JE Gavecton to Ralpbcon, 

cerning bis adventur 
es,and he enforced himself to 
speak, and told all as truly as 
he might, without telling of 
the Lady and ber woeful end- 
ing @ Thus they gave & took 
in talk, and Ralph did what he 
might to seem like other folk, 
that be might nurse his grief 
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\/ from other men as might be 
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GF So they rode on till it was 
even,and came toM@hitwall be, 
fore the shutting of the gates 
and rode into the street, and 
found it a fair and great,town, 
well defensible, with high and 
new walls, and men-at-arms 
good store to garnish them @ 
Ralpbrode with his brother to 
the hostel of the chapmen, & 
there they were well lodged. 
Chapter XIII. Richard talk - 
eth with Ralph concerning the 
Mellat the Mlorld’s End.Con, 
cerning Swevenham sh s% 
Ss aN the morrow 
| Blaise went to 
his chaffer and 
| to visit the men 
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bade Ralph come with bim, but 
he would not, but abode in the 
hallof the hostel and sat pon, 
dering sadly while men came 
and went; but he heard no 
word spoken of the Hell at 
the Morid’s End. In like wise 
passed the next day and the 
next, save that Richard was a- 
mong those whocame into the 
hall, and he talked long with 
Ralph at whiles; that is to say 
that he spake, & Ralph made 
semblance of listening. 
OM as is afore6aid Riv 
chard was old & wise, 
& beloved Ralphmuch 
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his socialistic labors as well as his art. It appears that the octavo 
contains all the text of the folio, with very considerable additions. It 
also contains a few illustrations which are not in the folio in any 


form ; that is to say, black and white plates of new subjects as well as 
black and white plates which are the equivalent of some of the col- 
ored plates of the folio. In short, the octavo is the more useful book 
for the general library and it is published at a price which makes it 
comparatively accessible, while the folio, originally issued at eight 
guineas and in a very limited edition—so that the price is already 
enhanced—is much richer in illustration of Morris’s designs. 


Russell Sturgts. 
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RESIDENCES, NOS. 15-17 WEST 54TH STREET. 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 
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RESIDENCE, NO. 31 WEST 54TH STREET, N. Tv. 
Heins & LaFarge, Architects. 
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SINGER BUILDING. 


Northwest Corner Broadway and Liberty Street. Ernest Flagg, Architect. 






































Cahors Cathedral in the Twelfth Century. 


‘ FRENCH CATHEDRALS. Part XIV. 


THE DOMED CATHEDRALS. 


I, 


HERE is no more interesting problem in French architecture 
T than the development, in the west, of a group of churches with 
the dome as their predominating feature. Four cathedrals 
are essentially domical in their architecture: Cahors, Angouléme, 
and the two at Périguex S. Etienne and S. Front; the cathedral of 
Le Puy, which is also a domed church, stands apart from these. 
Notable types, each of them, of the twelfth century doined church in 
France, they by no means exhaust the list of great domed churches 
of this period. These cathedrals,with their sister churches built in the 
same way have long been the archaeological wonder of western 
Europe. Apparently they arose spontaneously from the soil, without 
hint of origin or connection with other structures. Yet their period 
was not given to sudden outbreaks in building experiments, and the 
history of all mediaeval architecture teaches no more important les- 
son than continuity and evolution. So it happens that the striking 
individuality of this group is due chiefly to the magnificence of their 
dimensions. For as a matter of fact the dome was an essential charac- 
teristic of all churches in Provence in the XI. and XII. centuries, and 
a series of domical churches runs across the map of France from the 
extreme southeast up to Angouléme, and, in a modified form, as far 
as Poitiers, Le Mans and Angers. 

The dome is of common occurrence in early French churches, 
though the dome of Provence has little enough in common with 
those of Cahors, Périgueux and Angouléme. In Provence it is 
Vol. VII.—4—-5. 
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small, rising from a square by means of small pendentives thrust into 
the corners ; and it nowhere shows itself externally as adome, though 
at Avignon and Cavaillon it appears as a lantern, and at Arles it is 
embedded in a vast tower. The western domes are of a very different 
class. Real pendentives, filling in the entire spandril between the 
arches, convert the square into a circle, without the intervention of 
the octagon of Provence. The domes are large and massive, cover- 
ing a succession of bays, instead of a single bay, with an outward 
lorm that transforms the exterior of the church, giving it the strange 
exotic character that, in S. Front, at least, makes one wonder if one 
is in I'rance at all. 

And so these churches stand alone, notwithstanding the smaller 
domes to the east and south; for they were being built while the lat- 
ter were still in construction. The progression is geographica! 
rather than historical. ‘Their individual interest is, therefore, verv 
ereat, though strangely enough of no churches in [France is history 
so silent; of their origin nothing is known, and even their more im 
portant dates are a matter of controversy; and no one can say with 


certainty that any one man was their builder. 


Fortunately it is possible to fix their period at least approximately. 
The cathedral of S. Etienne at Périguex was dedicated in 1047; 
the cathedral of Cahors in 1119; the great abbey church of S. lront 
was burned in 1120, and the rebuilding of the present edifice begun 
soon after; the cathedral of Angouleme was dedicated in 1128. The 
last is the most complex in its architecture, and is manifestly the 
latest in the series; the progression is the natural one, from the 
simple little cathedral of S. Etienne at Périgueux, to the complex 
cathedral of S. Pierre at Angouleme. It will, however, be conven- 
ient to begin this survey with the cathedral of Cahors. 


II. 


The cathedral of Cahors is a comparatively small church of about 
180 feet in total length. It has no aisles or external side chapels, 
and consists of a nave of two great bays, each with a dome, and a 
great seven-sided apse. Its chief periods are readily distinguished. 
The body of the church, the nave, the apse, and two of 
the apse chapels, are all that remain of the building dedi- 
cated in 1119, ‘though their actual date may go _ back 
some years into the preceding century. In 1285 _ Bishop 
Raymond de Cornil began the building of the upper part 
of the choir, which was thus transformed into a Gothic struc- 
ture. Lesser changes followed, including the complete rebuilding 
of the apse chapel to the right in 1484. The west front, with its two 
towers and massive facade, dates from the XIV. century, and the 
cloister was built under Bishop Antoine de Luzech (1494-1509). 
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The construction of the nave is very simple. Each bay is enclosed 
within four great broad pointed arches, the triangular spaces be- 
tween which are completelv filled with the pendentives. The trans- 
verse arches form the division between the bays, while under the 
longitudinal arches are small chapels beneath a gallery just below 
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North Portal, Cahors Cathedral. 


the windows that serve as a clearstory to light the interior. The 
general effect, as one descends the steps within the west door—for 
the ground outside has risen several feet above the level of the 
cathedral floor—is of that general tawdriness that seems inseparable 
to church interiors in France where towns, as Cahors, once import- 
ant, have sunk to the level of the inactive provincial city. The fres- 
coes that once adorned the domes, and adorned them notably, are 
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now only partly visible in the first bay, while the second one, and 
most of the walls, are covered with the whitewash that in evil days 
became the favorite style of church interior decoration. 

The chapels on the sides, under the tribunes, project externally in 
a blocked-up strip of wall and scarce call for mention. On the north 
side, in the first bay, is a two-story gallery, with square piers and 
shallow Corinthian and Composite pilasters, each story and each bay 
separately vaulted; in the second bay a plain pier supports two round 
arches, with ribbed cross vaults within. On the south side the space 
in the first bay is unequally divided; a vaulted chapel opening out of 


Cloisters, Cahors Cathedral. 


a pointed arch, and then the pulpit; in the second, two pointed arches 
admit to small vaulted chapels. The fenestration over the tribunes 
is irregular and has been changed more than once. Each bay has, 
on each side, three round arched windows; but in the first bay, on the 
south side, two of these have been replaced by a large circular win- 
dow, whose irregular situation is one of the curious pieces of con- 
struction in the cathedral. 

The Gothic apse is very much loftier than any part of the nave, 
though unfortunately it was built at so late a time and by men so 
unfamiliar with Gothic construction that it possesses little delicacy 
of design. Its seven sides are alternately large and small, with two 
series of windows, the lower much larger than the upper. The small 
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West Front, Cahors Cathedral. 


semicircular chapels opening from the second and fourth bays belong 
to the original construction; a larger late Gothic chapel opens from 
the sixth bay. A singular irregularity in the position of the large 
clearstory windows should be noted. Beginning on the north side 
the window is in the centre of the first and second bays; in the 
third it is placed to the east of the centre; but in the three remaining 
bays it is distinctly to the west side. The wall in which these win- 
dows are placed is recessed somewhat behind the lower wall, with 
a passage-way before it. All of the wall and vault surfaces are 


tinted or decorated. 
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The most notable external feature of the cathedral is the famous 
north portal, which dates from the last years of the XII. century, 
and which is one of the chief monuments of its time. It is a signi- 
ficant commentary on the later work at the cathedral of Cahors that 
this ancient portal should still remain its most interesting decorative 
part. Its lower portions have long been buried beneath the earth, 
and its two doorways are walled up; but its upper part is free, and 
while much worn by time and otherwise defaced, is an imposing and 
beautiful structure. 

The porch is a rectangle applied to the flank of the western bay 
of the nave. Its centre is filled with a majestic pointed arch, cutting 
deliberately through the decoration of slender anvlied columns 
carrying small round arches, with which the walls are treated. The 
outer decorations of this arch have nearly all disappeared, as have 
the capitals of the wall columns and most of the wall ornaments; but 
it is still possible to distinguish the singular border of small figures 
of men and animals carried just within the outer moulding. The 
arch is very deep and not recessed as Gothic arches are. It is ab- 
solutely without ornament; but it is supported on either side by 
three small round arches carried on slender columns, whose bases are 
not now visible, and whose capitals, well preserved on the whole, are 
amazing compositions of twisted animals and birds, men and foliage. 
The wall within these arches is decorated with a series of large 
bosses or rosettes of great variety and beautiful design. Just above 
them are the remains of a spandril decoration too defaced for inter- 
pretation. 

The archways of the doors and the column between them are 
greatly injured, but the tympanum, with its remarkable sculptures, 1s 
complete, though much worn and considerably injured. In the 
centre is a figure of Christ, standing in an aureole, one hand raised 
in benediction, while the other, also extended, holds the Book. On 
each side is a large adoring angel, while others float down from 
above. Below is a series of arches containing the Virgin in the 
centre and the Apostles in the others. The remaining parts, on each 
side of the central figure, are filled with several small groups, the 
Stoning of Stephen, Jesus and the Woman of Samaria, the life of St. 
Genou, etc. The whole is surrounded with a richly interlaced band. 

Of the other portions of the exterior it is sufficient to refer briefly 
to the domes and the west facade. The former are built with plain 
circular drums carrying the low rounded domes without ornament. 
They have been restored in our time, their structure having long 
been hidden under a wooden roof. The west front is a singular 
structure, rising high above the church behind it, the wall being 
carried up in the centre and surmounted with a pyramidal roof, with 
wings slightly recessed near the top and treated as towers. There 
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is a single high pointed portal with a small rose window over it, and 
a small arcade continued on each side in a rather awkward mannet. 
The Rev. J. L. Pettit, one of the earliest English writers on French 
architecture, in speaking of this front, says that it has “if 1 remem- 
ber, rather a heterogeneous appearance.” It would be difficult to 
describe it more aptly, nor more vividly to reproduce the impression 
it makes on the spectator. 

But the Gothic work at Cahors is considerably redeemed from this 
charge of inefficiency by the cloister on the south side of the cathe- 
dral. This is a structure altogether charming; very rich in details; 
not greatly defaced, and offering, with its canopied piers, its elaborate 
mouldings and its splendid vaulting a striking contrast to the sol- 
emn grandeur of the older parts of the cathedral, as well as with the 
less perfectly designed and very much less ornate later portions. It 
is one of the few Gothic cloisters attached to any cathedral in France, 
and it happily warrants the most attentive study by reason of its own 
merits as a work of art. 


Barr Ferree. 














Plan of Cahors Cathedral. 
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THE SHERRY “DING. 
5th Ave., Corner 44th St. McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 





Eidlitz, Architect. 
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Broadway, S. W. Cor. Liberty St., New York City. 
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QUEENS INSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING. 


N. W. Cor. Cedar and William Sts., New York City. Harding & Gooch, Architects. 
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THE WORKS OF FRANCIS H. KIMBALL 
AND KIMBALL & THOMPSON. 


RANCIS H. KIMBALL entered the office of Louis P. Rogers, 
F in Boston, in 1867, but for five years before had been in the 
employ of a relative who was a builder, and who, according to 
the rural practice, made such simple designs for buildings as were 
needed in his business. This gave his assistant valuable practice in 
plain drawing, which became available in an architect’s office. 
Within a few months after the beginning of his apprenticeship Mr. 
Rogers formed a partnership with Gridley J. F. Bryant, and in their 
office Mr. Kimball took service. After 18 months of this service 
he was sent to Hartford by the firm to prepare the working drawings 
for the building of the Charter Oak Life Insurance Company, a 
granite building of some 275 feet of frontage. During the two years 
in which this building was under construction the firm was employed 
to build another business block for the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
which was to be fire-proof. For this also Mr. Kimball made all the 
drawings, residing in Hartford, subject only to occasional visits 
of supervision from the firm, and remaining until the completion of 
the building, having served an apprenticeship of three years and 
a-half. He was then engaged bv James G. Batterson, of Hartford, 
and employed upon the competitive design for the capitol of Connec- 
ticut. At this time Trinity College had appointed Mr. Burges, of 
London, to design new buildings for it, and employed Mr. Kimball 
to report to Mr. Burges, so as to familiarize himself with the plans 
as they were making, and to be able to supervise the execution of 
them after they should be completed. The year in London was an 
apprenticeship in Mr. Burges’s version of French Gothic, and an 
endeavor to give his American assistant such a knowledge of his 
way of working that he could meet the exigencies that might arise 
during the construction. This was fortunate, because not only was 
the actual construction confined to one of the four quadrangles in- 
cluded in the statelv project, but even this was much modified in ex- 
ecution. While it was building Mr. Kimball was employed upon 
other works in Hartford, of which the most important was the Or- 
phan Asylum, of which the design is not yet completely executed, a 
wing which is architecturally an integral part of the scheme, remain- 
ing to be added. 

In 1879, Mr. Kimball came to New York under an engagement 
to remodel what was then known as the Madison Square Theatre, 
and is now known as Hoyt’s. Inthe same year he formed with 
Thomas Wisedell, an English architect of Gothic predilections and 
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training, a partnership, which lasted until Mr. Wisedell’s death in 
1884. ‘The Madison Square Theatre, Harrigan & Hart’s old theatre 
in Broadway, long since destroyed by fire, the Casino at Broadway 
and 39th street, the Yonkers Opera House, the Goodwin Building, 
in Hartford, and a new building for Trinity College were the most 
important works of the firm. 

From 1884 to 1892 Mr. Kimball practised alone, excepting one 
year, 1886,in which Mr. Henry S. Ihnen was his partner The works 
of this period included the Catholic Apostolic Church, in West 57th 
street, a large church at Nashville, the Emanuel Baptist Church in 
Brooklyn, the Montauk Club in Brooklyn, the Corbin Building at 
Broadway and John street, the Fifth Avenue Theatre, Harrigan’s 
Theatre, now the Garrick, the facade of the main station of the 
Reading road in Philadelphia, a chapel at Spuyten Duyvil, a theatre 
in New London, another in Middletown, and a number of country 
houses. 

In 1892, Mr. Kimball entered into partnership with Mr. George 
Kramer Thompson for the building of the Manhattan Life, which 
the new firm gained in competition. Mr. Thompson, born at Du- 
buque, in 1859, received his general education at Fairbault, Minn., 
and Lancaster, Pa., directing his studies with special reference to the 
profession of architecture, which he had already chosen for himself, 
and in 1879 entered the office of Mr. Frederick C. Withers as a stu- 
dent. After three years with Mr. Withers he engaged as a 
draughtsman with Kimball & Wisedell for a year, and in 1883 en- 
tered into partnership with Mr. C. P. H. Gilbert for a year and 
a-half, and after that practised independently, his work consisting 
chiefly of private houses, until the formation of the firm as already 
explained. The principal works of the firm are the Manhattan Life 
Building, the Standard Building for the Standard Oil Company, 
the Empire Building, not yet completed, extensive alterations in 
the store of Messrs. B. Altman & Co., an extensive and costly man- 
sion at Madison avenue and 72d street, a store in Philadelphia 
and a pumping station for the Indianapolis Water Works. 

XK ok ok * ok aK * * K + 
| Victorian Gothic begins to seem very remote, the more to some 
Of us is the pity, and it may at least be regarded in an undistorted 
historical perspective. By Victorian Gothic I do not mean especially 
that Italianized mode of mediaeval architecture, which was distin- 
guished by the free introduction, in exteriors and interiors alike, of 
as many colors as could be found in available building material, and 
as could be harmonized in a design, and very often more. This was 
what is specifically known as Victorian Gothic, and it was intro- 
duced largely through the eloquent enthusiasm of Mr. Ruskin, who 
really cared more about the mediaeval building of North Italy than 
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about the French Gothic of which it was a picturesque degeneration. 
Qn the technical side such works as Streets’ “Brick and Marble in 
Italy,” gave impetus to the movement, which, however, was but an 
episode of the Gothic Revival. What I mean is the Gothic revival 
which indeed had been begun, on archaeological and ecclesiolog- 
ical rather than on artistic considerations, before Queen Victoria’s 
reign, but which during that reign attained to a much higher degree 
of historical accuracy and scholarly competency than before, and 
also to a much more just comprehension of what the root of Gothic 
architecture was, and that this root was adequate not merely to have 
produced the forms which the early revivalists set themselves to re- 
producing, but also to grow new forms in a new material and moral 
environment. If this truth had been apprehended clearly enough 
and by practitioners numerous enough, there would by now be no 
longer a question of “style,” but architects would be doing archi- 
tecttire. 

Failure as we have to own that it was, the Gothic revival showed 
enough of the promise and potency of life to attract a great majority 
of the ambitious young architects of England and America during 
the sixth and seventh decades of the century, say from the London 
World’s Fair of 1851 to the Philadelphia World’s Fair of 1876. What 
there was of life and progress in English and American—nay, in 
European architecture—during that third quarter of the century 
came from it. 

It will be agreed that a young American practitioner could not 
have served a more valuable apprenticeship to his craft at that time 
than that which Mr. Kimball was privileged to go through in the 
office of William Burges. Nobody will dispute Mr. Burges’s claim 
to a place among the leaders of the Gothic revival in England. In 
the archaeological part of his equipment he had his equals, and pos- 
sibly his superiors, but many of the Gothic archaeologists were ac- 
tually burdened with their knowledge when the question was of 
designing, and the result of their labors was apt to be more in the 
nature of a reproduction than of a revival. Mr. Burges differed from 
most of his coworkers in starting neither from the English Gothic, 
which patriotism induced so many of them to adopt, nor from the 
Italian into which others were led by Mr. Ruskin’s eloquence, but 
from the parent French Gothic. “Only primitive sources furnish 
the energy for along career.” In this he really attained freedom and 
individuality. Cardiff Castle and the Cork Cathedral are likely to 
be admired as long as they stand, as among the most fruitful results 
of the Gothic revival. But to many students, including the present 
writer, the high-water mark not only of Mr. Burges’s own work but 
of the Gothic revival, was attained in his unexecuted design for the 
Law Courts, which, although it remained on paper, furnished the 
Vol. VIT.—4—6. 
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Hartford, Conn. Trinity College.—1875. W. Burges, Architect. 
F. H. Kimball, Supervising Architect. 


inspiration for some admired buildings on each side of the Atlan- 
tic. A sojourn in his office, followed by the supervision of an impor- 
tant work of his, was nearly as good a course of professional prepa- 
ration as a young American architect could have obtained at that 
time. Certainly it was a wholesome corrective after a course of the 
entirely commonplace American commercial Renaissance of that 
time, in detailing and supervising which Mr. Kimball had already 
familiarized himself with building operations. Its influence is to be 
detected not only in the work which Mr. Kimball did in Gothic, but 
in that which he has done in classic. Certainly his own “‘commer- 
cial Renaissance” has more affinity with Mr. Burges’s French 
Gothic than with the commercial Renaissance of his earliest appren- 


ticeship. And, indeed, there is this to be said for the real study of 
any style, as a preparation for the practice of architecture, that it 


does confer a perception of proportion and relation and scale which 
is as valuable in one style as in another. It is indispensable when 
one comes to deal, as it is to be hoped that the architects of the fu- 
ture will be bold enough to deal, with constructions which are as 
yet “ferae naturae,” and for which they have to find artistic and 
expressive forms, constructions which have not yet been reduced 
by the labor of generations to that assorted set of forms which we 
call a style. Certainly in Mr. Kimball’s work the influence of Mr. 
Burges may be traced in works which in purpose and style have no 
relation to anything that Mr. Burges himself ever had occasion to 
undertake. 

A detailed consideration even of the important works of the archi- 
tect is quite out of the question with the space at my command. It 
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seems most convenient to arrange them in groups comprising first 
those which betray most directly the results of his studies in Gothic, 
including those which he did in association with Mr. Wisedell, then 
the miscellaneous work of an architect in general practice, and 
finally the sky-scrapers, which are the works of Kimball & Thomp- 
son, and the most costly and conspicuous with which he has been 
connected. 

Mr. Kimball’s first independent work of any importance, the Hart- 
ford Orphan Asylum, was designed while he was still employed at 
Trinity College, and might be expected to be an extreme example 
of Gothic. Possibly it was for want of money that the style is not 
more distinctly designated. The buttresses of the wing, and the 
arcuation of a few of the principal openings are to a casual inspec- 
tion almost the only badges of the style. Otherwise the work is sim- 
ply an example of artistic building; that is to say, it aims at such a 
disposition in mass and such a treatment in detail as to express the 
arrangement, the material and the construction. That was the gist 
of the Gothic revival, only unfortunately its practitioners were not 
able to convince the public of that fact. They introduced into their 
work in all kinds features of historical Gothic which not only enabled 
the wayfaring man to designate the buildings as Gothic, but forced 
him to associate them with ecclesiastical architecture. He declined 
to accept them as either modern or secular, and small blame to him. 
The fault was not his, but that of the revivalists, with the repertory 
of irrelevant quotations with which they insisted upon garnishing 
their ordinary conversation. If all the secular work of the 
Gothic revival had been as_ straightforward and_ expressive, 
and as successfully designed as this asylum, the wayfaring 
man would not have perceived it to be Gothic, while it 
would have been more truly Gothic all the same. The 
same praise belongs to a house in Waterbury, in which 
a superstructure, hung with red tiles, surmounts a brick basement, 
and in which the style is designated only by the two lancets that 
might have been lintelled or round-arched without detriment to the 
effect. This work is straightforward in its treatment of material, 
and really happy, considering the practical exigencies to be met, 
in the proportion and the relation. Its success in this respect even 


makes us overlook the painiul weakening of the angle pier by its 


openings. But for these lancets which classify it as Gothic one 
would have to classify it merely as artistic building, as a work which 
is of no style and which yet has style, and that is aone of the rarest 
and one of the most desirable attainments of the modern architect. 

Another country house, or at least detached house, a dwelling in 
Hartford, has the same attraction of appearing to result from a con- 
sideration of the end to be attained and the means to be employed, 
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Residence of Dr. C. S. Rodman.—1879. 
Waterbury, Conn. F. H. Kimball, Architect. 


rather than a recollection of what has been done elsewhere. This 
is a roof-structure of timber, set upon a two-story rectangular of 
rough masonry. The rectangle is so modified by truncation and 


projection and recession as to get rid of the look of being a box, 


Residence of Mr. Franklin Chamberlain.—iS8S]. 
Hartford, Conn. Kimball & Wisedell, Architects. 
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and as to account for the difference in the roofing, which enables the 
designer to crown it very effectively. Here there is no designation 
ofastyle. There is nothing which at least might not have proceeded 
from consideration of the requirements of this particular edifice. 
One can imagine an inspired mechanic doing it without knowing 
that there were such things as styles, or such a thing as historical 
architecture. It is true that he might have been better inspired if he 
had been less afraid of repetition and had not insisted upon so 
widely varying the forms of the two gables upon each front, which 
seem to perform exactly similar functions. A capricious departure 
from symmetry is no more to be commended, when there is not a 
real difference to be expressed, than a rigid adherence to it in spite 
of such a difference. It is also true that there is no such mechanic 
now extant in the world, nor has there been for some generations, 
common as he was five centuries ago. But the signs of the lost 
architecture of craftsmanship are none the less welcome, even where 
we know that they must have been exhibited not by a craftsman at 
all, but by a book-learned architect over a drawing board. 

Another work of a very different destination which has this same 
character is the brick warehouse in New York, of which the architect- 
ure is the expression of the simplest possible construction. A ground 
floor with entrances at the sidewalk level, into which wagons can 
be driven, five stories of lofts for storage, undivided or equally sub- 
divided, an office in the corner of the ground floor, with enough 
glazed holes in the wall to light it, a stairway at the back, giving ac- 
cess to the upper floors ; nothing can be simpler, and nothing can be 
more frequent, nothing better within the capacity of the common 
craftsman. To him, indeed, the design of structures of this class is 
commonly intrusted, with the most depressing results. The real 
reason why they are so depressing is, of course,, that he does not 
know how to dispose the features required by the bare necessities 
of the case so as to combine them into a countenance, and 
hence the aspect of his work is dull and inexpressive. What 
makes it not negatively unattractive, but positively repulsive 
is that he does not know how tto let his bald building 
alone, but adds to it something that he dimly imagines 
to be architecture. What makes such a work as this now under 
consideration so welcome is that the designer is aware of the desir- 
ableness of disposing his openings, and know how to dispose them, 
so as to get the effect of massiveness where it is most needed, in 
place of the equal alternation of pier and opening. There are few 
street fronts of the same dimensions so impressive as the narrow 
front of this warehouse, by dint of the sheer power of the flanking 
piers. But also he has confined himself absolutely to the structural 
necessities and made his effect by his abstinence. The thickening 
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of the lower walls in pilaster-buttresses is plainly reasonable, and it 
has the effect of seeming powerfully to load and hold firmly in their 
places the piers of the arcade, while the rounding of these piers, 
which adds so much to their effect is an expedient to diminish the 
danger of chipping. The terminal piers are kept very broad at one 
end by diminishing the office lights, and at the other the staircase 


Warehouse.—1886. 
Hudson and Beach Streets, New York City. Kimball & Ihnen, Architects. 


lights, to their lowest terms. The anchor strips, which so happily 
punctuate the expanse, are structural expedients employed in the 
most straightforward way. Perhaps the effect of the building would 
be as good without the one piece of conscious architecture the de- 
signer has introduced in the gabling of the upper wall over each bay 
of the substructure. This is one of the many devices that have been 
resorted to for mitigating the baldness of a flat roof, in the absence 
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of a heavy protective cornice, and is discreetly handled. Over the 
end, where it suggests a pitched roof, it is undeniably effective, but 
on the longer front it looks a little capricious, and is thus inconsist- 
ent with the hard utilitarianism to which the designer has elsewhere 
restricted himself. There is something of caprice,too,in varying the 
fenestration of the two upper stories from what is below. The up- 
permost, as a crowning story, might very properly have been dis- 
tinguished in treatment, and even marked off by a slight string 
course such as is so effectively introduced at the angle, and the four 
stories below treated alike. But whatever abatements are to be 
made, the beholder has to say that here is a building of no style 
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1885. Manhattan Beach Amphitheatre F. H. Kimball, Architect. 


which yet has style, and he may very well reflect that if our buildings 
of bare utility were all as good as this, and were confined as closely 
to bare utility, our architecture of ornament would soon grow itself, 


and be as plainly indigenous as it is now plainly exotic. 

Much the same praise may be given to a much larger and a prop- 
erly much more pretentious work, the band stand at Manhattan 
Beach. This is in fact a permanent tent, reared upon a base hung 


with parti-colored wood shingles, open to the air above that, 
and covered with a roof which is merely a velarium. If one 
looks closely he may detect Gothicism in the decorative 
detail in wood with which as a festal place it is properly 
provided. But upon the whole it is a piece of free ar- 
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chitecture in which the picturesqueness of the result is 
not only appropriate and unforced, but proceeds from the special 
conditions of the problem. It is not often that one finds such a series 
of works by one architect, which, being of no style, yet have style, 
and possess that idiomatic and vernacular air which pertains to the 
architecture of craftsmanship. While they are not Gothic, except in 
principle, I think it may fairly be claimed that those of the Gothic 
revivalists who went beyond a knowledge of Gothic forms to an 
apprehension of Gothic principles gained thereby a facility for doing 
them which is not supplied so well by any other training. It is not 
very risky to say that it was to his apprenticeship to Mr. Burges 
that Mr. Kimball owed much of the power of producing works su- 
perficially so unlike any of the work of his master as the dwelling in 
Hartford, the warehouse in New York, and the band stand at Coney 
Island. It is quite certain that such works, proceeding not from the 
application of fashionable architecture but from their own respec- 
tive requirements, will not come to look antiquated or ridiculous 
when the fashion had passed away. 

But, of course, it is plain enough that the mode of design which 
these buildings illustrate is applicable only to comparatively slight 
and simple buildings. Where it is a question of a large and ornate 
and urban edifice, the designer must invoke some system of orna- 
ment. Asa system of ornament is neither invented by one designer, 
nor is vernacular in this or any other modern community, this means 
that he must, for such a purpose, work in a style. In church building 
it is pretty well agreed still that, obsolete as the mediaeval styles 
have become for secular work, it is in Gothic or its parent, Roman- 
esque, that he must work. An attempt in any of the classicised styles 
handicaps itself at the beginning by having to most beholders the 
air of a joke, which is to say, of a profanation. In Mr. Kimball’s 
churches the influence of Mr. Burges is naturally to be detected 
most strongly, but decidedly the pupil brings something of his own. 
Perhaps Christ Church in Nashville does not bear out this 
remark. There is more than a trace of Mr. Burges’s 
manner, especially in the treatment of the gable window 
and the picturesque hooded  bell-tower, although the  lan- 
cets in the tympanum of the entrance recall English 
rather than French examples and carry even a suggestion of 
Perpendicular. But upon the whole it would not be unfair to de- 
scribe this work as Gothic working in vacuo, the kind of architect- 
ure which we have a right to expect of a trained designer who has 
no artistic individuality in particular. But nobody would make such 
a description of the Emmanuel Baptist Church in Brooklyn 
or of the Catholic Apostolic Church in New York. In 
the former it is necessary to point out that the architect was ham- 
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pered by the previous erection at other hands of the chapel in the 
rear, of which the detail is mercifully screened in the photograph by 
foliage. The body of the church is evidently a very rich, scholarly 
and well considered design, in which the triple porch, with its stilted 
arches, and the treatment of the towers especially recall Mr. Bur- 
ges’s work, and in which the mullioned windows both in the aisle 
wall and in the centre of the front are very admirably designed and 
detailed, and of which the deep reveals are so modelled as to get the 
utmost advantage of their depth. All this is by no means Gothic in 
vacuo, and much further from that is the interior. In this the 





Entrance, Emanuel Baptist Church.—1SS85. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. F. H. Kimball, Architect. 


“nuance” of the denomination, so to speak, offered one of 


those opportunities for distinctiveness of expression which 
architectural copyists shirk, and which architectural artists 
welcome. The “font” is the central feature of a Baptist 
church, and the scene of its most distinctive rite, but it 
is completely ignored or dissembled by the designers of 


Baptist churches, whose pleasing and ingenious practice it is to 
conceal it under the platform, and open trap-doors when it is to be 
used. Occasionally a Baptist congregation falls into the hands of an 
artist and some appropriate and expressive modes of treatment have 
been proposed or executed. That carried out by Mr. Kimball is 
very successful. The font with its pool is the central and most con- 
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spicuous object in the church, walled in by an enclosure of sumptu- 
ous marble and flanked by open arcades which enable the converts 
to make their exits and their entrances with decorum. The enrich- 
ment of its details is the more effective from its being strongly and 
simply framed between plain walls of stone work, opened above 





Emanuel Baptist Church. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. F. H. Kimball, Architect. 


into the arches that enclose the organ. In fact this end of the church, 
it will be agreed, is an extremely pretty and successful competition. 
At the opposite end, the effect is somewhat weakened by the im- 
pinging of the two arches upon a single pier which they tend to 
thrust outward, and which is not visibly adequate to withstand their 
thrust. But the arrangement enforced by the omission of the clere- 
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story—the single girder which carries the main roof and the manner 
in which the lunetted ceiling of the aisles is terminated against it— 
all this is skillful and well studied, and the detail everywhere is re- 
fined. 


Emanuel Baptist Church. < 
Brooklyn, N. Y. F. H. Kimball, Architect. 


Another noteworthy work of Mr. Kimball’s in Gothic is the Cath- 
olic Apostolic Church in West 57th street. I do not know whether 
the ritual of this denomination, of which I believe this is the only 
church building on this side of the Atlantic, has any peculiarities 
which might become the basis of a distinctive architectural treat- 
ment, such as the baptismal rite offered in the last example. At any 
rate the interior is merely a well-behaved, well-proportioned and 


well-detailed piece of Gothic, except for the deep apsidal chancel, 
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with unusually small openings, and unusually large wall spaces, and 
a domed roof, which gives it a Byzantine air, though quite congru- 
ous with the rest. The church has, indeed, its peculiarity, but this 
proceeds rather from its situation than from its destination. It is a 
church on an “inside lot,” or rather on two inside lots, and the prob- 
lem attacked in the plan is that of securing for it a sufficient lighting, 


Emanuel Baptist Church. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. F. H. Kimball, Architect. 


which shall not be interfered with, whatever may come to be built 
alongside. From the aisle and transept walls it can receive no light, 
since these may abut upon solid buildings. The clerestory becomes 
a necessity, and the interior must be abundantly lighted from its 
openings. This primary requisite determines the design, and the 
close adherence to it and the artistic expression of it make the de- 
sign very characteristic. A symmetrical treatment, with a low 
porch on either side masking the aisle, detaches the central nave 
into a tower-like structure, developed into an actual tower, of the 
square of the front, with a saddle-back roof, and a pinnacle at each 
corner. Behind this appear the two gabled windows of the clerestory 
of the nave, and on each side the window of its respective transept. 
The arrangement is expressed in a clear and edifying way, of which 
the effect is immensely heightened by the excellence of the detail 
in design, and its perfect adaptation in scale. There is no more 
scholarly Gothic work in New York. The charm of it is heightened 
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1885. 
Catholic Apostolic Church. 
West 57th St., New York City. F. H. Kimball, Architect. 


by the fact that, although the ornament is in terra cotta, and is or 
might be for the most part a substitute for stone-carving, there is 
yet in some of it, as in the main offset of the front and the gableted 
offsets of the buttresses, a recognition in design of the material 
which adds the raciness of idiom to scholarly diction. 

Sut in this respect, in the recognition of the capabilities of terra 
cotta, an earlier work, the Casino, surpasses not only this church, 
but every other building in New York. This was the chief work of 
Messrs. Kimball & Wisedell,and the conjunction was so perfect that 
probably neither partner could have picked out his own share in the 
completed result. One never tires of praising this admirable work, 
though in looking at it in its present degraded and vulgarized estate 
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1882. 
THE CASINO THEATRE. 
Broadway and 39th Street. Kimball & Wisedell, Architects. 
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one may feel not only weariness but resentment. The former pro- 
prietor, however, appreciated and respected it, and recurred to the 
advice of its authors in maintaining it, so that even the injury of an 
outside fire-escape was mitigated to the minimum. To put a thea- 











Casino Theatre. 
Broadway and 39th Street, New York City. Kimball & Wisedell, Architects. 


tre at the acute angle of Broadway and a cross street, with the least 
waste of room, was one of the problems, the difficulty of which the 
inconipeterit designer finds impossible, while it adds zest to the 
labors of the competent designer. It was a singularly happy solution 
which the designer of the Casino attained. The symmetrical and 
elaborate front on Broadway, which contains the dependencies of 
the theatre, is couterparted by the front, in which the swinging 
curve of the auditorium is boldly shown and emphasized, and the 
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difficulty of harmonizing the two is triumphantly overcome by the 
massive tower which occupies the angle and mediates between them. 
The mixture of styles which the building shows is done with such 
skill that there is only an academic violation of the architectural 
unities. And the mixture has real reason. So expressive a mode 
of treatment could scarcely have been carried out except in Gothic. 
But the ornamentation had to be in baked clay, and there is no 
other style which contains anything like such a repertory of surface 
ornament at the Saracenic in its various modes. More than one of 
them is introduced here, for there are features which recall the Ma- 
hometan architecture of Egypt in the wealth of detail that is directly 
or ultimately derived from the Mahometan architecture of Spain. 
The building exhibited a prodigality of detail in terra cotta which 
had no precedent here at the time of its erection, and has not had 
many equals since, and none of them has equalled it in the idiomatic 
treatment of material, which in these latter years of open or disguised 
copying it has been forborne even to attempt. The exterior of the 
Casino is almost as unmistakably of baked clay in the photograph 
as in the fact. The adjustment of the ornament in place and scale 
is not less successful, nor does it imply less study than its design. 
And the interior is as carefully and successfully detailed as the ex- 
terior, and it shows the same fusion of styles, insomuch that the 
combination of Moorish arabesques with English fan-tracery does 
not affect the beholder with any sense of incongruity. No building 
in New York bears more evidence of intent and affectionate study, 
and the “professional services” implied in it are not at all com- 
mensurable with those involved in the mechanical reproduction 
which the reproducers try to persuade us is architectural art. Such 
a building as the Casino of itself entitles the authors to public grat- 
itude. 

The Montauk Club in Brooklyn is an essay in that Venetian 
Gothic of which we have, considering our tendency to try all things 
architectural, surprisingly few examples. It is a style especially ap- 
propriate to a club house, first by reason of the undeniably festal 
aspect which it wears more strikingly, perhaps, than any other 
mode of mediaeval architecture, and also, and more specifically, 
because the Venetian palazzo resembled a modern club house in 
the simplicity of its division into few and large apartments, a divis- 
ion naturally expressed by its exterior architecture. The present 
essay suffers in comparison with its prototypes, from the fact that 
in the Venetian palaces—excepting the Doge’s, where the solid 
upper story is made the object of a treatment quite unique—the 
upper story is the lightest and richest. The traceried arcade of the 
loggia takes its proper place at the top, as the flower of which the 
substructure is the stalk. The practical requirements, in the case 
Vol. VIT.—4—7. 
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of the Montauk Club, prevented this disposition. The arcades have 
ample abutment and enclosure in the solid flanking masses of wall, 
and they are successfully studied in their relation to each other. If 
they formed the crown of a building, over a wall much more solid, 
the arrangement would leave little to be desired. But artistically 
they lose much of their point when the solider part of the build- 


Montauk Club.—1S80. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. F. H. Kimball, Architect. 


ing is superposed upon them. There are no precedents in Venetian 
architecture for the arrangement actually adopted, and there is, 


accordingly, a pretty distinct incongruity between the three princi- 
pal stories and the two additional stories above the balcony, 
in addition to the incongruity already noted in the arrange- 
ment of these three stories themselves. In truth the plan 
does not naturally work out into the architecture adopted, 
and it seems a likely conclusion that the designer chose 
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CORBIN BUILDING—1888-1889. 
Broadway, Northeast Corner John Street. F. H. Kimball, Architect. 
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his style first and fitted his building to it afterwards, in a 
rather Procrustean fashion, of which the structure bears the 
marks. Ina word, the building lacks unity. One cannot blame an 
architect for being enamored of the rich and brilliant effect of the 
superposed arcades, which are not only disposed with skill, but 


BY Upper Stories of Corbin Building. 
Broadway, Northeast Corner John Street. F. H. Kimball, Architect. 


detailed with successful care. The two lower stories by themselves 


constitute a very satisfactory piece of work, and the detail through- 
out is refined and well adjusted in scale. But none the less the 
main structure and the two upper stories do not belong to each 
other, and the main structure does not altogether belong to itself. 
One cannot help wishing that the designer, in working out his plan, 
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had forgotten his Venetian Gothic, or had adjourned it to a more con- 
venient occasion. And yet it seems ungrateful to quarrel with so 
picturesque and effective a feature as these superposed loggias 
make in our street architecture. If it had been practicable to erect 
them over a plain basement, or even to roof them over, with a light 
and open attic, as they stand, the Montauk Club would have been 
as successful as it undeniably is interesting 

Equally interesting and more successful is an example of com- 
mercial architecture, the Corbin Building. This belongs to the in- 
termediate stage of our commercial architecture, before the steel 
frame had come to complete the work begun by the elevator, and to 
remove the limit upon altitude imposed by the necessity of actual 
walls. It seems odd that only a decade ago architects were strug- 
gling to “keep down” into some proper relation to their other di- 
mensions an altitude the maximum of which did not exceed ten 
stories. The attempt has now been given over altogether, but it 
is always manifest in such of the intermediate buildings as were 
done by artistic designers, and it is very obvious in the Corbin 
Building. An architect weary, except for pecuniary reasons, af 
skyscrapers, who should have a chance to do a building on Broad- 
way, 160 feet long by “only” eight stories high, would think himself 
artistically in luck, and would not give himself much concern about 
dissembling the excessive height. Perhaps it would have been better 
it Mr. Kimball had given himself less, for his solicitude induced him 
to divide his building into two virtually equal parts of four stories 
each. This equal division is always a misfortune, and the misfortune 
is rather emphasized here by the repetition of parts, each half having 
an enriched upper story, or frieze, consisting in the lower of an arch 
filling each terminal bay, while each intermediate bay is occupied 
by an arcade of two or three openings, and in the upper of a series of 
groups of segmental arches. The equality is somewhat palliated, 
however, by the fact that the upper story of the lower half, the 
fourth of the building, is in the material of the upper half, tawny 
brick and dark brown terra cotta, while the three lower stories are in 
dark brownstone. But if the upper half had been extended a story 
downward, and the intermediate story made the third, the appear- 
ance in the front of being “divided against itself’ would disappear, 
and a harmonious relationship of parts would be established. The 
actual arrangement no doubt tends to keep the building down, 
though scarcely more than that suggested; but it could only be jus- 
tified if it were accounted for by an evident change of function in the 
parts which here, of course, cannot be made evident, since it does 
not exist. The effect is of two complete buildings one superposed 
upen the other, rather than of one building, and this is incompatible 
with the entire success of the design. The lower four stories, or the 
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upper five, taken by themselves, have more the air of a complete 
and single building, than the aggregation of eight. 

In spite of this drawback, the-work is of a very high interest. If 
the vertical disposition of parts leaves something to be desired, the 
lateral division is entirely satisfactory. The width of the narrow 
front taken from each end of the longer, makes a pavilion which 
supplies a frame and apparent abutment for the openings of the 
interval, and the effect of abutment is enhanced by the slight re 
cession of the intermediate wall. It is still further promoted by the 
difference in treatment of the pavilions, the large arches of the lower 
division flanking the groups of openings of a single story, while the 
arches that enclose the arcade of three stories are lower in height 
and multiplied in number. At the Broadway end, the pavilion works 
out naturally and effectively into a tower, and the tall arcade is a very 
impressive feature. 

The detail is throughout of the admirable quality and accurate 
scale to which the other works of Mr. Kimball have accustomed 
us. The difference of material gives occasion for an excellent 
object lesson in the appropriate differences of treatment. The 
stonework is austerely plain, except in the entrance at the rear to 
the upper stories. Even this is rich only by comparison, and the 
detail is plainly masonic. On the other hand, the greater plas- 
ticity of terra cotta is fully recognized and taken advantage of in the 
detail of the upper stories, where such a plainness as that of the 


basement would indicate that the designer did not know the capa- 
bilities of the material. We can scarcely see elsewhere in New 
York, except in Mr. Kimball’s own work, so idiomatic and charac- 
teristic a treatment of terra cotta on so elaborate a scale. The upper 
story in particular, with its groups of segmental arches, the panelled 
pilasters sharpened to take the skewbacks, the shell frieze and the 
rich incrusted panels of the parapet, constitutes a model of design 
in baked clay. 

[ have not mentioned, and even now I can barely mention the 
theatres which constitute so important a part of Mr. Kimball’s work. 
They are so important a part of it, indeed, that if an architect whose 
practice has been so varied could be described as a specialist, theatri- 
cal architecture would be his specialty. His experience has been rec- 
ognized by the application to him, in view of it, to prepare those 
sections of the New York Building Law which deal with the special 
precautions enforced upon the owners of theatres. As has been 
said, it was the remodelling of the Madison Square theatre which 
brought Mr. Kimball to New York, and which occasioned his part- 
nership with Mr. Wisedell. The reconstruction of that theatre pro- 
duced one of the most attractive and artistic interiors of its kind, 
in the “bijou” class, that New York then contained, and it is still 
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Harrigan’s (now the Garrick) Theatre.—1S90. 
35th St., East of 6th Ave., New York City. F. H. Kimball, Architect. 


remembered with pleasure by its old frequenters. Harrigan & Hart’s 
was a red brick and terra cotta essay in the Queen Anne that was 
then the fashion, and a favorable example of the fashion, having that 
air of domesticity and quaintness, of “a comfortable bourgeoisie,” 
that was the highest expression attained, or perhaps, attainable, in 
the adopted forms. Then came the Casino, and after the Casino 
the theatres of Mr. Kimball’s individual design, of which the most 
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important are Harrigan’s Theatre—now the Garrick 
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Avenue. The architectural effect of the latter is injured by 
the retention from the old building of a quite characterless and 
commonplace portico, so that the architecture really begins only 
above the first story. That may in part be said of the other also, for 
though the design is all of a piece, the necessity for ample entrances 
and exits has necessitated the attenuation of the supports of the lower 
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Upper Stories of Fifth Avenue Theatre—1891-1S892. 
New York City. F. H. Kimball, Architect. 


story much beyond the massiveness proper to a basement, and the 
use of metal for their material. It is the old problem of the shop- 
front which must stand upon a wall of plate-glass, and the problem 
is really insoluble. The architect has here done his best with it, and 
made the most of the architecturally inadequate dimensions of his 
supports. The deep and rich frieze of the basement, continued 
through the projecting portico, is a happy expedient for suggesting 
a more sufficient substructure than exists. The superstructure is 
very satisfactory, as is that of the other theatre, in which practically 
the same motive of composition is very differently carried out. In 


each case the result is a rich and festal front appropriate to a place of 


public pleasure. Each front shows not only that felicity and facility 


in detail, and that successful adjustment in scale, which the archi- 
tect’s other work has led us to expect with confidence. It shows 
also that appropriateness to the material, that idiomatic use of baked 
clay, as not a mere imitation of stone carving, but a material +» be 
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MANHATTAN LIFE BUILDING—EXTERIOR. 
Lower Broadway. Kimball & Thompson, Architects. 
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wrought with respect to its own qualities, of which the Casino gave 
the first and most brilliant example, and which Mr. Kimball con- 
tinues to have much more to himself than is creditable to the general 
run of designers who dabble in terra cotta. 

The “sky-scrapers” to which these latter years of Mr. Kimball’s 
work have been devoted, and to which the work of Kimball & 
Thompson has been pretty exclusively confined, come next to be 
considered. We move so very fast, in the way of commercial build- 
ing, that we are apt to forget that the Manhattan Life Building was 
a pioneer. That is to say, although it has not yet been finished four 
years, it was one of the first examples of the possibilities of altitude 
afforded by the steel-frame construction, which removes the walls 
altogether and with the walls the necessity of considering the thick- 
ening of the walls as so much of a deduction from the available area 
of the building. This necessity, as has already been pointed out, 
fixed a limit upon the altitude practicable to an elevator building 
when the elevator was the only heightening factor to be considered, 
and that altitude was fixed, approximately, first at eight stories, 
and afterwards, as builders grew bolder, at ten, which remained the 
maximum of buildings constructed with walls of masonry adequate 
to carry themselves. But the Manhattan Life was very nearly, if 
not quite the first of the office buildings to be erected after this re- 
striction was removed, and when the practicable limit of height, in 
the absence of any legal restriction became an open question. It 
is an open question yet, and nobody would be very greatly sur- 
prised, in view of what has been done already, if the announcement 
of a thirty-five or even of a fifty-story office building were now to 
be made. “Es in dafiir gesorgt,’’ says Goethe; provision is made 
that the trees shall not grow into the sky. But really it is difficult 
to discern the provision which has been made that sky-scrapers 
shall not grow into the sky, or the limit upon their height that is im- 
posed by the law of supply and demand, which is the only law that 
has thus far been invoked in the premises. The project for the 
Manhattan, with its modest sixteen or seventeen stories, was much 
more startling when it was broached, than a project for twice that 
number of stories would be now. It was to be “the tallest building 
east of Chicago.” What I wish to point out is that this sudden 
enlargement of the vertical dimension let in an entirely new sys- 
tem of design. The seven-story buildings with which elevator 
building began, or even the ten-story buildings in which the eleva- 
tor building culminated, so long as they were built with real walls, 
did not bring about an architectural revulution. It was still possible 
to follow the analogy of the three-story, or of the five-story build- 
ing, by making the architectural stories multiples of the actual 
stories. But when the actual stories grew into their ‘teens this 
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MANHATTAN BUILDING. 
New St., Entrance, Kimball & Thompson, Architects. 
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treatment became no longer possible. In order to prevent variety 
from degenerating into a riotous miscellany, it became neces- 
sary to ignore the stories in the architectural composition, or at any 
rate to give over the idea of individualizing either each story, or a 
group composed of a few stories. After a good deal of experimen- 
tation, the solution of the new problem was found in a separate 
treatment of the bottom and the top, and a uniform treatment of 
the centre, without any fear of monotony, no matter of how many 
stories it might happen to consist. There were no precedents, I be- 
lieve, in New York for the treatment of the problem when the Man- 
hattan Life was erected. I do not recall whether the Home Life, 
which was an intelligent summation of what had been ascertained 
up to the time of its erection, in the design of very tall buildings, 
in spite of the irrelevancy of its picturesque crowning hood, was a 
little earlier or a little later in date. At any rate a New York de- 
signer who had not attended to what the architects of Chicago had 
been doing found himself thrown upon his own resources when the 
question was of fifteen stories or more. Now there would be no doubt 
in his mind. He would, as a matter of course, divide its height into 
a low basement and a low attic, neither of them of more than three 
stories, and a main wall between them, which should not be so sub- 
divided as to compromise its singleness as a principal member of 
the building, no matter how high it was or of how many stories. 
But it byno means follows, because this is nowthe accepted scheme 
of a sky-scraper, upon which different designers give scope to their 
individuality only in matters of detail, that the designers of the ear- 
liest sky-scrapers were to blame for not anticipating it. Simple as 
the scheme seems, it is the result of a good deal of experimentation 
crowded into the last decade. However that may be, it is plain that 
the comparative failure of the Manhattan Life building, as an archi- 
tectural work, has come from the deviation from this general 
scheme, or rather from the failure to arrive at this general scheme. 
As a matter of fact the building lacks the unity in variety that comes 
from an assemblage of related and interdependent parts. The specta- 
tor is left in doubt which is the beginning and which the middle. 
As to the end there is no question. The building above the cornice 
culminating in the slender and graceful belvedere, is in itself a well- 
studied and effective composition, scarcely surpassed in its own kind 
by anything that has been done since. But below the main cornicethe 
subdivision of the front is such as to reduce a confusion and uncer- 
tainty fatal to unity. If the architects were doing it over now, in the 
light of what has been done since, they would probably build above 
the massive two-story entrance a single story of openings equally 
spaced corresponding to the story under the cornice, and treat uni- 
formly, as the shaft of the building, the ten stories included between 
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these two. But with the actual treatment, it is hard to say where the 
basement ends or what it comprehends. It may be of two stories, 
of five or of seven. The most emphatic horizontal member of the 
front is the heavily moulded cornice above the seventh story— 
much too emphatic to be overlooked in the general view. If we ac- 
cept this as the main division, then the building above the two-story 
basement has two virtually equal middles, one of six stories and 
one of five. No art in the management of detail could bring into 
unity a front thus composed, or discomposed. If the architects had 
been less afraid of monotony and plainness in this shaft—for it is too 
ornate, as well as too diversified—the variety and the enrichment 
they have permitted themselves above and below would have been 
much more apprehensible and effective. For, as has been inti- 
mated, the massive base and the rich and harmonious capital leave 
in themselves very little to be desired. The detail throughout is as 
well studied and as well adjusted as we had reason from Mr. Kim- 
ball’s previous works to expect that it would be. Especially exem- 
plary is the difference in treatment between the stonework of the 
Broadway front and the more elaborate and fantastic treatment of 
the terra cotta of the New street front—one of our architect’s hap- 
piest essays in that kind. 

The Standard Building is very important by reason of its 
magnitude and capacity, but, architecturally, it is neither 
here nor there. Messrs. Kimball & Thompson’s work has 
been to frame a pre-existing building, above and on one side, 
and also, I believe, to extend in a steel frame construction,a build- 
ing which was originally of masonry and carried upon walls. The 
bracketing necessary to accomplish this extension in this way ac- 
counts for the huge projecting cornice which masks it, which bounds 
the new work, and which constitutes the chief, almost the only fea- 
ture, of the front. 

The Empire Building is, architecturally, upon a very different 
footing. The dimensions and the site opened a very unusual opportu- 
nity for a commercial building. The owners are not the first projec- 
tors of a sky-scraper to owe an obligation to the piety which has 
received from secular uses the churchyards of Trinity parish, for it 
is the churchyard of St. Paul’s that has made feasible the building 
of that name, the value of which is immensely enhanced by the open 
space opposite. But Trinity churchyard itself secures a much ampler 
lighting and outlook to the huge pile of white granite that is rising 
to overlook it, and it ensures to the new structure also the certain- 
ty of being well seen. Upon the whole the new building, so far 
as it can be judged in its present incompleteness, is worthy of its 
conspicuousness. The unusual frontage upon Rector street “keeps 
it down” ‘much more effectively than any architectural devices 
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EMPIRE BUILDING, 
Broadway and Rector Street, New York City. Kimball & Thompson, Architects. 
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Dobson Building—1895. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Kimball & Thompson, Architects. 
could do. Even with its twenty stories it has not the spindling look 
that the Manhattan could not help having, spindling rather than 
towering. And the design makes the most of the horizontal dimen- 
sion. It shows a clear under ‘inding of the special conditions of 
the problem in hand. The four-story basement, and the detached 
single story above it, give both a sufficient and an unmistak- 
able substructure, and the two stories signalize by the order an 
appropriate capital. The single story with which at intervals of 
three stories the shaft is banded, is not emphatic enough to con- 
fuse the general division, and, indeed, has scarcely so much impor- 
tance in the fact as in the drawing. The long arcade of the base- 
Vol. VII.—4—8. 
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Kimball & Thompson, Architects. 


Ave., New York City. 
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ment is one of the stateliest features of our street architecture, the 
more effective for being confined to the centre and flanked by the 
more massive pavilions. The detail is excellent in its kind, and as 
appropriate to the intractable granite in which it is executed, as are 
its author’s designs for terra cotta to that more plastic medium. The 
Empire is one of the best of our commercial buildings, and with it 


we may properly close this survey. But I cannot conclude it with- 
out saying that the effect of a detailed study of Mr. Kimball’s work 
upon the writer has been to increase his appreciation of the archi- 


tect’s achievement. I hope that may also be its effect upon the 
reader. 


Montgomery Schuyler. 





TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN BUILDING. 
A“ YNG the possibilities developed by the necessity on the part 


of owners of valuable property in New York of keeping their 
holdings up to the requirement of the times, is that of increasing the 
size of their buildings (which are except in point of size up to date) 
without interfering with the use 
of the building and the carrying 
on of their business. A few vears 
ago this would have been consid- 
ered an impossibility, but neces- 

sity teaches us many things. 

The most remarkable example 
of what can be done in this way 
is the Standard Oil Building. 

This was a nine-story, abso- 
lutely fireproof building of the 
highest class in every respect, 
and when built a few vears ago, 
considered the finest type of its 
class in the city; but the require- 
ments of the vast corporation 
owning and occupying it had 
grown so rapidly and_ enor- 

mously as to make it absolutely necessary to largely in- 
crease its size. How to do this without in the slightest degree inter- 
fering with their business was the problem. They could not move 


out, and, of course, their business could not be stopped for a single 
day. The problem was placed in the hands of Messrs. Kimball & 
Thompson, architects. They made the plans and designed the con- 
struction by which it was made possible to add six stories to the 


existing building and a fifteen-story addition to the north side, and 
incorporate it with the existing building. 

The builders were Geo. Vassar & Son, 111 Fifth avenue, an old 
established firm. They sucessfully completed the work under very 
trying circumstances, the winter of 1896-97, during which much 
of the work was done, being an unusually severe one; but the 
Standard Oil people were able to carry on their business as usual 
without the slightest interruption or difficulty, and the merging of 
the new part into the old was accomplished without friction and al- 
most imperceptibly. 

The business was founded by Mr. Geo. Vassar, Sr., in 1850. It 
would be useless to go into an enumeration of the various works 
which they have erected in that time. It has covered every branch 
of the building business, including churches, schools, public and 
private buildings and residences. 
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The above is not the only unusual piece of work put through by 
this firm. 

Another example is the handsome residence of Mr. August Zins- 
ser, which stood for a number of years on the northwest corner of 
58th street and Tenth avenue. When this house was built, it was 
the only house in the vicinity, and the owner expected the neigh- 
borhood would be built up with residences of a similar character. 
In this he was disappointed, as it, unfortunately, became a tenement- 
house district. Not wishing to sacrifice so valuable a building, he 
asked the above firm of builders what he could do about it, and 
they suggested his moving it to a more desirable location. He 
questioned the possibility of doing this; but they assured him they 
could do it; so he ordered them to go ahead. They took the house 
down, piece by piece, and rebuilt it exactly as it was before, both 
inside and out, on the corner of 68th street and Central Park West. 

These are samples of what are attempted and done in the build 
ing business in New York to-day. Mr. Geo Vassar, Sr., is not onl, 
a very large builder but a successful one, so much so that he prac- 
tically gave up active interest in the business some four or five years 
ago, during which time the business was conducted almost entirely 
by Mr. Geo. Vassar, Jr. He absolutely retired on the first of the 
present vear. The firm is now 
continued under the firm name of 
Geo. Vassar’s Son & Co. The 
members of the firm are Geo. 
Vassar, Jr., Jules J. Vatable, 
Harry P. Robbins. 

The best proof of the manner 
in which the business is con- 
ducted is the list of very strong 
indorsements they possess from 
many of the best and most prom- 
inent architects of the country. 


ie | 
i nw 


They have a number of large 
contracts on hand at present,and 
are one of the busy firms of New 
York in the building business, 
and their prospects for contin- 
uing to be busy are extremely 
good—for as one of the firm re 
marked to the writer the other 
day they never have any difficulty 
in continuing to work for any- 
one from whom they have had 
one contract. The only difficul- 
ty they have is in working for 
them the first time, after that the task is an easy one. 





BED-ROCK FOUNDATIONS. 


N no way better have Messrs. Kimball & Thompson shown 
| themselves to be entitled to the appellation of “progressive 
architects” than in their search for improved methods of construc- 
tion, and in their adoption of those which are distinctly merito- 
rious. That their work, so well designed, and so well executed, 





might be equally well-enduring, they have taken care that the foun- 


dations of the many tall structures which they have fathered, the 


very bases of their stabilitv, have been made supremely adequate. 

When Messrs. Kimball & Thompson were confronted with the 
problem of providing the necessary footings for the Manhattan Life 
Insurance Building, they encountered a condition practically with- 
out precedent in the building world. It was found that no system 
of foundations among all those which had ever been used for build- 
ings would be sufficient or safe to sustain the enormous loads which 
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had to be cared for. Consequently, our architects promptly began 


to look for a system which would be adequate. The result of their 
investigation was the selection of the pneumatic caisson method of 
deep foundations. This method had long been used in founding 
the piers of bridges all over the world. When its feasibility as ap- 
plied to the foundations of buildings, and its necessity in this par- 
ticular case were explained to the architects by their engineer, they, 
with rare perspicacity and courage, decided on its adoption. Thus 
the construction of the foundations of the Manhattan Life Insur- 
ance Building became the precedent which has been followed by 
most of the architects of the very heavy buildings of lower New 
York. 

The pneumatic caisson system is the third important step in the 
development of the modern tall building. It ranks scarcely second 
to either the elevator or steel skeleton construction, the other two 
important innovations, without which the sky-scraper would not ex- 
ist. Prior to the introduction of the pneumatic caisson system the 
foundations were the weak spot of the high buildings. Conserva- 
tive architects never had much faith in piling for structures of more 
than moderate altitude. As to grillage foundations, they were out 
of the question, so far as the sky-scraper is concerned, as it was not 
possible to get spread enough. The problem puzzled architects for 
many years, and numerous experimental solutions of the difficulty 
were attempted. None, however, were thoroughly scientific or sat- 
isfactory. The problem really was to carry the foundations of very 
heavy buildings down to bed-rock. That was accomplished for the 
first time by the pneumatic caisson system. The successful working 
out of this idea is one of the greatest achievements of this century. 
It eliminates all danger, even that arising from future operations in 
the neighborhood of a high building, the foundations of which are 
constructed on the pneumatic principle. 

The complete success of the pneumatic caisson system, in the case 
of the Manhattan Life Building, of course, settled the question as 
to the proper way to treat similar problems. 

Messrs. Kimball & Thompson used this method in the founda- 
tions of the new addition to the Standard Oil Company’s Building, 
where it received an ingenious application. These architects also 
founded the massive Empire Building on caissons sunk by pneu- 
matic pressure. 

The engineers and contractors who have designed and executed 
these foundations for Messrs. Kimball & Thompson are Sooysmith 
& Company. This firm also designed and built similar founda- 
tions for the lastly built portion of the Johnson Building, for the 
American Surety Company Building, and for the Washington Life 
Building. 





THE FUTURE OF GRANITE. 


HE race is not to the swift” might, in the light of recent 
T events, be amended to read, *“The contract is not to the lowest 

bidder,” for one of the most important municipal contracts 
ever bid for in New York has been awarded to the highest bidder, 
Mr. John Peirce. Not only is this award a compliment to Mr. 
Peirce’s ability and integrity as a builder but is an evidence of the 
important part stone plays in modern buildings, for the award was 
based upon the mention in the bid of the use of Hallowell granite. 
This granite is widely known at the present time on account of its 
hardness and ‘durability, but its successful introduction throughout 
the United States is due to Mr. Peirce’s personal efforts. As the 
largest stockholder in the Hallowell Granite Co., he has made the 
market for this stone what it is to-day. Mr. Peirce comes naturally 
by his knowledge of building stone, as his father was one of the pro- 
prietors of the Mount Waldo quarries. He is interested, also, in the 
Bodwell Granite Co., of Rockland, Me.; the Mt. Waldo Granite Co., 
of Frankfort, Me., and the Stony Creek Red Granite Co., of Stony 
Creek, Conn. He is President of the New York and Maine Gran- 
ite Paving Block Co., of 5 Beekman street, New York City. The 
growth of granite as a building material has been remarkable. It 
has, it is true, had its ups and downs, like any other building stone, 
but it is gradually returning to general use, not only for public build- 
ings, but also for private residences, where its appearance, after being 
exposed to the weather for several years, is a strong consideration 
with the owners. It is generally conceded that Mr. Peirce has 


played a large part in this restoration and increase in favor of gran- 


ite. Its increased use at the present time is not ephemeral, but is a 
steady and unyielding growth. 

In the first place, architects are beginning to recognize its monu- 
mental character. For the tall building particularly, an artistically 
heavy material is necessary because of small piers and slim wall- 
spans, inevitable in structures where light is of prime importance. 
With the use of skeleton construction, the piers of buildings have 
been reduced more than ever until they are now scarcely more than 
narrow pilasters. When these are built of brick, even in combination 
with terra-cotta, the general effect usually has a certain thin and 
cheap look about it, particularly if the building is one of great alti- 
tude. An appreciation of this defect has restored stone generally to 


favor again, so that it now occupies the old-time pre-eminence 
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whence it was ousted some years ago by the great popularity which 
ciay products acquired. Granite particularly has been restored to 
favor where solidity and mass are required. Unquestionably it is 
artistically superior to any other stone for the architectural sub- 
structures of tall buildings, and it has been used both rough and 
dressed in many of the most successful designs built in the last few 
years, as may be seen by the list given below. Let anyone compare, 
for instance, the Union Trust Co.’s Building, the Times Building, 
the new Empire Building, or the American Surety Building, all built 
entirely of granite, with other buildings of, perhaps, as artistic de- 
sign, but carried out in brick. It will be seen at a glance how much 
is gained architecturally by the use of the heavier and more monu- 
mental material. 

The list of buildings subjoined may be used, not only to illustrate 
this point, but to show how the leading architects of the country 
have recognized the necessity for the use of granite fot the complete 
realization of their designs. Mr. Peirce has heartily co-operated 
with the profession to supply them with granite answering all their 
requirements, structural and artistic. 

Mr. Peirce has built or furnished the stone for the most expen- 
sive buildings in this country. The United States Postoffice in 
Chicago, Henry Ives Cobb, architect, now building, at a cost of two 
million dollars; the Washington Postoffice, W. J. Edbrooke, archi- 
tect, at a million and a half, and the Buffalo Postoffice, W. Martin 
Aiken, architect, at one million. -Among the prominent buildings 
erected by him are the Madison Square Garden, Sherry Building, 
and Columbia University Buildings, of McKim, Mead & White; 
the Union Trust Co., the Times Building and the Erie County Sav- 
ings Bank, of the Architect George B. Post; the Empire Building, of 
Kimball & Thompson; the Mutual Life Building, the Bank of 
America, and the Mechanics’ National Bank, of C. W. Clinton. 
Other buildings include the American Surety Building, Bruce 
Price, architect; the Bank of Commerce, and the Johnston Build- 
ing, of Jas. B. Baker; the Hotel Martinique, Henry J. Harden- 
bergh, architect; the Cushman Building, C. H. P. Gilbert; Cathe- 


dral of St. John the Divine, Heins & LaFarge; Carnegie Library. 
Allegheny, Pa., Smith Mever & Pelz; Methodist Book Concern, 
Edward H. Kendall; and the Macy Building, Schickel & Ditmars. 


Mr. Peirce’s work as a general contractor and builder has been 
confined chiefly to the municipal and government buildings in the 
above list. These are among the handsomest and costliest in the 
country. In all the other buildings this stone has been used entirely 
or partially. The contract for the Hall of Records is a most impor- 
tant work, and its completion will establish Mr. Peirce as a builder 
in the front rank of not only New York but American contractors. 





ARCHITECTURAL TRON AND BRONZE WORK IN 
AMERICA. 


T is a well-established fact that all nations which have been made 
| the subjects of geological or antiquarian research have been 
users and founders of bronze, and later of iron for various purposes. 
Among the most prized relics of prehistoric days found in museums 
andinthe private collections of antiquarians are found bronze articles, 
mainly consisting of weapons of defense and offense and other 
specimens of bronze articles of adornment and religious ceremony. 
Scientists tell us that primitive man was a skilled bronze worker 
many centuries before the Iron Age arrived; that the Bronze Age 
it is agreed, lasted until 200 years before the Christian era, when the 
Iron Age, which continues to run its course, began. Since that time 
architectural and artistic bronze and iron work in countries both 
European and Asiatic has been no mean criterion of the advances 
in civilization made by that country. Thus we find the armorers of 
France at the time of the Crusades hammering out artistic devices 
which excelled in design and workmanship those of any European 


country. Japan in the East attained a high degree of proficiency 


in artistic iron and bronze work several centuries ago, far outstrip- 


ping any of her Eastern compeers in technical skill, modeling and 
designing. 

In America the growth of in the development of architectural and 
artistic iron and bronze founding may be said to have begun about 
thirty years ago. Before that date but little of the now old-fash- 
ioned hammered wrought iron work was done in America. Italian 
and French wrought iron designs were greatly copied in the work 
done, and but few of the skilled workmen were native-born Ameri- 
cans. The wealthier class of people imported most of the orna- 
mental iron and bronze work from Europe, for the class of work 
done was greatly inferior to the transatlantic work in handicraft 
and design. 

The first step in the growth of architectural iron work in America 
was not considered extremely radical at the time. It consisted in 
the use of a series of iron columns in imitation of stone work. Grad- 
ually the treatment became more ornamental and grill work was in- 
troduced. Another opportunity came with the circling stairs, and 
finally with the advent of the elevator. The enclosures for the ele- 
vator shaft were originally constructed of wood and afterwards sheet 
iron when the demand for more safety against fire was made, for it 
was found the elevator shafts proved like flues to a fire carrying 
the flame and consequent destruction throughout the whole build- 
ing. The building laws were so framed soon after the advent of the 
elevator that they regulated the enclosures of the shaft to metal cas- 
ings. One of the late examples of architectural iron work completed 
in this city is that of the stair and elevator work in the Empire 
Building, Rector street and Broadway. 
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The stairs and elevator enclosures in modern office buildings now 
form one of the main features of the building, and a great deal of 
attention is given by the architect to design this work so as to har- 
monize with the surroundings, which are frequently of richly col- 
ored marbles, and highly decorative plaster work. In designing 
the elevator enclosure for the Empire building, the architects, Kim- 
ball & Thompson, were careful, owing to the large space to be en- 
closed, to so design the work as not to appear too massive; conse- 
quently a new feature was introduced in making the columns a 
combination of cast and wrought iron, which enabled the manufac- 
turers, Messrs. Richey, Browne & Donald, to produce a much 
lighter effect than would have been the result had the design re- 
quired that these columns should have been made of cast iron 
alone. One of the special features of the elevator enclosures is the 
ease with which the doors are moved, owing to a special device just 
discovered, and for the first time used in this building, in the way 
of an anti-friction trolley, which is a great improvement over similar 
devices now in use, owing to its simplicity and durability, and creat- 
ing less noise than any other. In order to produce the best results 
in constructing the stairs, and this applies to the elevator enclosures 
also, the construction was so arranged as to avoid the use of any 
visible screws or bolts, which is a very great advance over any work, 
previously produced, in its final appearance. The elevator cars in 
this building are well worthy of the attention of those who are in- 
terested in architectural design, as they depart very largely from the 
ideas which have prevailed in reference to the design and construc- 
tion of iron elevator cars. In this connection it may be remarked 
that Mr. R. B. Browne, of Richey, Browne & Donald, made work- 
ine drawings for the first modern iron elevator car used in America 
or Europe. This enterprising firm has also succeeded in develop- 
ing an imitation of bronze for finishing purposes. The finish of the 
stair work in the Empire building so closely resembles real bronze 
that to the uneducated eye it appears to be the solid metal. 

Messrs. Richey, Browne & Donald, as an architectural iron work- 
ing firm, has contributed in no slight measure to the development 
in recent years of artistic iron work in America. The members 
have proven themselves to be most enterprising in securing the best 
facilities for carrying out the most elaborate designs and in complet- 
ing the largest contracts for architectural iron and bronze work in 


America. Among the many important contracts performed by this 
firm may be mentioned the Astoria Hotel, Henry J. Hardenbergh, 


architect ; Empire Building, Kimball & Thompson, architects ; Man- 
hattan Life Building, Kimball & Thompson, architects; United 
Charities Building, R. H. Robertson and Rowe & Baker, architects; 
New York Life Building, McKim, Mead & White, architects; Mrs. 
I. F. Shepherd’s residence, McKim, Mead & White, architects. 


























ART WORK IN HARDWARE. 


A WALK up Broadway, from the battery, at the present 


time will show the results of the great activity which has 











prevailed during the last half-dozen years, and is still pre- 
vailing, in the construction of large office and mercantile structures 
in or contiguous to that thoroughfare. 

The entire appearance of the main artery of the city has been 
changed, and the “skyline,” which is one of the most marked traits 
oi the physiognomy of any city, has been so altered as to be scarcely 
recognizable by one who knew what it was a few years ago, but has 
not witnessed the reconstruction that has been carried on so ener- 
getically in the last few years. It is not necessary to go very much 
further back than 1890. There were, indeed, tall buildings prior to 
that date, but they were rarely of more than ten stories, that being 
practically the limit set by constructional difficulties. The true sky- 
scraper was ushered in by the system of steel skeleton construction. 

While it is true that the introduction of the skeleton frame 
made these mammoth structures possible, it is also equally true 
that the skill and energy of a comparatively small circle of 
men has made them a_ practical success. The buildings on 
Broadway, below City Hall Park, which are about com- 
pleted, include the Empire Building, Kimball & Thompson, 
architects ; the Washington Life Insurance Company, Cyrus L. W. 
Fidlitz, architect; the Singer Building, Ernest Flagg, architect; the 
Park Row Building, R. H. Robertson, architect, and the Franklin 
Building, Clinton & Russell, architects, which is just off Broadway, 
on Murray street. An enumeration of the architects of the greater 
part of the large office buildings down-town would result to a great 
degree in a repetition of the names of the above architects. 

[f this is true of architects, it is still more true of the contractors. 
For instance, in the five representative buildings mentioned above, 
where we find five separate architects, the hardware for all was fur- 
nished by one firm, P. &. F. Corbin, of Nos. 11, 13 and 15 Murray 
street, in the new Franklin Building. 

In addition to the above, this firm has also done the Park Build- 
ing, Pittsburg, Pa., George B. Post, architect; the Dakota Apart- 
ment House, Henry J. Hardenbergh, architect ; the Edison Building, 
Carrére & Hastings, architects; the Shoe and Leather Bank Build- 
ing, Cady, Berg & See, architects; the Lakewood Hotel, Schickel 
& Ditmars, architects; Columbia University, McKim, Mead & 
White, architects ; and for Messrs. Kimball & Thompson, the Stand- 
ard Oil Building and the Garrick Theatre. 

Artistic working in metal has been a development of the last 


twenty years. Previous to that time the metal work in buildings 
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was merely a necessary evil, generally totally out of keeping with 
the character of the architecture and seldom possessing any artistic 
merit. It was in very few cases that the general scheme of the 
architect was carried out in this smaller work. The aberrations of 
this kind which we see in the old buildings at the present day are 
familiar to us, and the contrasts are often so glaring as to forcibly 
attract our attention. The change within a few years, however, has 
been marked. The metal work in the modern building has become 
a subject for serious consideration and often of large expense. For 
instance, the locks and lock plates in a large building recently 
erected uptown cost a small fortune in themselves. The elimination 
of everything not absolutely essential in the new office buildings 
has made artistic hardware a large factor in making these struc- 
tures attractive to the eye. 

Improvement, of course, has not been confined to the artistic side 
of hardware. Great attention has been given to the mechanical qual- 
ities. Architects have learnt that there is no economy in equipping 
a building with cheap hardware, for it is this part of a building that 
receives by far the greatest amount of service. It is constantly being 
operated and handled, and, therefore, should be of the most substan- 
tial character in point of mechanical construction and weight. This 
is particularly true of the fixtures needed in the large modern office 


building, the perpetual traffic through which gives the hardest pos- 


sible usage to door fixtures. Experience has demonstrated to archi- 
tects that nothing but the best is really cheap. 

The firm of P. & F. Corbin is one of the largest hardware manu- 
facturers in New York, if not in the United States. Their works in- 
clude many of the largest and finest of the modern structures which 
are making New York architects and builders famous. How large a 
part they have played in the development of artistic hardware is read- 
ily seen from the fact that in each of these buildings the hardware is 
made from special designs, and that they are the representative build- 


ings of the last few years. 





SOME FACTS ABOUT PORTLAND CEMENT. 


T is gratifying to know that we are at last producing cement in 
j this country which is equally as good, if not better, than that 
made abroad. Twenty-five years ago the only first-class cement 
which we were able to get came from England. A few years later, 
however, the Germans began its manufacture on an extensive scale, 
and commenced gradually to supersede their English neighbors. 
This result was obtained by paying careful attention to the minute 
details of manufacture, and by applying scientific methods to the 
production of what seemed to be a somewhat crude and common ar- 
ticle. 

The first Portland cement which was imported into this country 
was far too expensive to render it practicable for general use. But 
its superiority over the domestic quality was quickly recognized, 
and it began to be imported on a scale which speedily brought a re- 
duction in price. The Germans were beginning to show the world 
the fallacy of the belief that Portland cement could be made only in 
England. It now only remained for American enterprise to enter 
the field and compete with the foreign manufacturers. 

Among the first companies to begin the manufacture of Portland 
cement in this country on a large scale was the Atlas Cement Co. 
It was established in 1889. It built large mills at Copley, Pa., and 
Northampton, Pa., and was soon one of the largest producers in the 
United States. It has a present capacity of four thousand barrels a 
day, which will shortly be increased to ten thousand. For Kimball & 
Thompson this company has done much work. Two of the latest 
for which they are supplying the cement are the Empire Building 
and the Standard Oil Building. The following list includes the 
major part of the important buildings built in New York during the 
past few years, as well as some in course of completion. The fre- 
quency with which the names of the architects of world-wide repu- 
tation is repeated here is the highest credential which could be given: 

Besides the buildings of Kimball & Thompson, the cement of the 
Atlas Cement Co. has been used in the St. Paul Building, Have- 
meyer stores, Equitable Building, Weld Estate Building and Coe 
Estate Building, for all of which George B. Post was the architect ; 
the Sherry Building, the New York Life Insurance Building, and 
the University Club, of McKim, Mead & White; the Exchange 
Court Building, Clinton & Russell, architects; the Singer Building, 
Mills Hotels, Nos. 1 and 2, and Scribner Building, of Ernest Flagg; 
the American Surety Building, Bruce Price, architect, and the Hart- 
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ford Fire Insurance Building, Cady, Berg & See, architects. Other 
important buildings are the Townsend Building, the Fidelity and 
Casualty Building, and Washington Life Building, Cyrus L. W. 
Eidlitz, architect ; the Gillender Building, of Berg & Clark, and the 
Johnston Building, the Presbyterian Building, and Bank of Com- 
merce, J. B. Baker, architect. 

The tensile strength of Atlas Cement, established by impartia’ 
tests, has been found to be greater than any other cement, domestic 
or imported. Its use is not confined to buildings. It is employed by 
engineers, because of its excellent qualities, in lighthouse work and 
in the construction of docks and bulkheads, and many of the great 
railroads of the country specify it for their heavy masonry in prefer- 
ence to any of the imported cements. 

The users of Atlas Cement include all the great architects and en- 
gineers of the United States. 


THE WORKS OF THE ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY. 
Northampton, Pa. Daily Output, 4,000 Barrels. 
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y TRADE MARK. 


STRUCTURAL AND DECORATIVE 


PRESERVATIVE COATINGS 


For Exteriors, For Interiors, 


SPAR COATING, IXL No. Il, 


SPAR UNDER COAT, oar oo 1% 
ELASTIC OUTSIDE. FLOOR FINISH. 


DURABLE METAL COATING. 


“ae EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders, 


45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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RICHARDSON, BOYNTON CO., 


Nos. 232 & 234 WATER STREET, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURE THE CELEBRATED 


“PERrEW!”’ 


(TRADE MARK) 


% 


WARM AIR HEATING FURNACES 


AND COOKING RANGES 


s 


THIS ,HOUSE HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK SINCE 1850, 
AND THEIR GOODS ARE APPROVED AND SPECIFIED BY ALL LEAD- 
ING ARCHITECTS FOR ALL OF THE BEST WORK FOR DWELLINGS, 
ETC., ON ACCOUNT OF THE SUPERIORITY OF MERIT IN CONSTRUC- 
TION AND THE UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION GIVEN HOUSE OWNERS. 








PENCOYD IRON WORKS. 


A. & P. ROBERTS COMPANY. 


PERCIVAL ROBERTS, President. P. W. ROBERTS, Treasurer. 
PERCIVAL ROBERTS, Jr., Vice-President, FREDERICK SNARE, Secretary 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


BRIDGES, VIADUCTS AND TRAIN SHEDS, 


ELEVATED RAILROADS AND ALL STEEL STRUCTURES. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
OPEN-HEARTH STEEL STRUCTURAL SHAPES, 
CAR AND ENGINE O. H. STEEL AXLES, 
©. H. STEEL BARS, ETC., BTC. 


OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA,, NEW YORK, BOSTON, MASS., 
261 South Fourth Street. 100 Broadway. 27 State Street. 


DELAWARE RIVER BRIDGE. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Crossing the Delaware River a: Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ili 
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WESTINGHOUSE, CHURCH, KERR & CO. 


Engineers. 


GENERAL MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
AND CONTRACTING 


Involving the use of the best apparatus in every line adapted in size 
and economy to best meet the practical requirements of all classes 
of service. 

Complete engineering plants installed under one contract for 
everything required by a modern building with one responsibility for 
the entire service and the proper working together of all related 
apparatus, 

We design our plants with our own engineering force, and with 
full appreciation of architectural requirements and limitations. 

We do our own work with our own men and not by sub-contracting. 

We own, or control, special apparatus in various lines, much of 
which is patented, and use it when it fits, but without prejudice to the 
use of anything else that may be better suited to any requirements. 

We make specialties of simple and compound steam engines of 
five kinds, of all sizes and for every purpose; gas engines that regu- 
late and run economicaliy; complete steam plants for the most eco- 
nomical generation of steam; mechanical stokers and smokeless 
furnaces for saving labor and fuel; economizers ard mechanical draft 
plants saving waste heat and making good draft; complete electric 
plants, for electric light, power and elevator service; refrigerating 
plants of all sizes and for all purposes; block and plate ice plants 
making “‘ Diamond Ice”; steam loops for draining steam pipes, saving 
.coal.and preventing accidents. 

All of the above being only means to ends, the ends being the 
chief consideration. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PITTSBURG, CHICAGO, 
26 Cortlandt Street. 53 State Street. Westinghouse Building. 171 LaSalle Street. 
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The Philadelphia & Reading Terminal Railroad Station, Philadelphia. 
Paintcd with Dixon’s Silica Graphite Pain-. 


FrRaANcIs H. KimBaLi, Consulting Architect. 


DIXON'S exaturre PAINT 


A PROTECTIVE PAINT THAT HAS STOOD THE TEST 
FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER CENTURY. 


Used in Construction Iron or Stee! Work of 
Buildings or Bridges it has no equal. 


Roofs and iron work well painted with Dixon’s Silica Graphite 
Paint have not required repainting for ten or fifteen years. . 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


N. B. —Architects and Draftsmen who are not familiar with Dixon’s 219% PeENciL should 
send for a sample. For fine line work it is without an equal. Sent free when business card 


is sent us. 
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OTS BRO TRERS & CO. 


38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


THE: O43 SLSEvVAPOR 


PARTIAL LIST OF IMPORTANT BUILDINGS 
EQUIPPED WITH OTIS ELEVATORS. 


Biltmore—Residence, Geo. W. Vanderbilt, Esq. oeeeeeeee Richard M. Hunt, Architect 
The Breakers—Residence,Cornelius Vanderbilt, Esq. .......-Richard M. Hunt, Architect 
Residence, Elbridge T. Gerry, Esq........... ccc ccce cece -skeecnard M. Hunt. Architect 
Oh, De MN 0a 8 igre oe Ss os ee eS ew eo bie Wie Be we po 9:0. © hain SE a IE 
Havemeyer Butlding .... xeorge B. Post, Architect 
Re I os cc. avs sabicn sii ab Sia olan 8 alee hie Ora Ge .George B. Post. Architect 
New York Life Insurance Building. .........-..ss-esec- Me ‘Kim, Mead & White, Architects 
pe eee eee ee Kim, Mead & White. Architects 
Metropolitan CHAD 2... ce cce sec scccccccscene ss CMM, Mead & White, Architects 
Townsend Building se eesecgec eeevese bt e.ge MURMIEE ER) Wity GREED seneeees 
Washington Life Insurance Building 60 @ oe we enelsi6s © 66 eb e eo CN a, ey . ais 
Mow York Bar Aancciation . .. 2. cc cc cccescccssvcccccnees CoPus L. W. Midiits,. Architect 
ES er er reer err  ee 
DIS TIN 6 vce vee ster wesc ccnseec cess ce ee sine se eeisiee Sie En JmnmOmne 
Van Ingen Building ...... Or errr err errs ree eR 
Schermerhorn Building (2: sd Street). so ccccccscccecccces -MOmEy J. Hardenteren, Architect 
Mate TTI nck cc ies a vitw nee avcadesctevcecveecs MOD Os SERGIO, -emirert 
Martinique Hotel .... bebe ee Cece cewsice Coedee sé ce py os BeROr. | Seemtaot 
Metropolitan Opera House psceh Maley! late ivy) fee Wb: & cor eo Wes fqn bs he 0: ge 
National Shoe and Leather Bank wR Si cek qrsmr eee eee oer Sms wa, sw: SA & re 6 I 
Hartford Fire Insurance Building .........................Cady, Berg & See, Architects 
Varick Street Warehouses ... 6 BR ee elerd eo © o0w.e a Seg) calcein aeah G 
Lawyers’ Title Insurance Building 9 aeom sae hw © 8 ale © avbi.einm uke love: Gael: Ot a nec aig a 
DS are a 
Mutual Life Insurance Building ...........................Clinton & Russell, Architects 
WreeGmmrite TUITGIMES .n cok ccc reccccccsvccrewcrscce sO & Ragen, Aromicects 
Sampson Building Clinton & Russell, Architects 
Mail and Express Building: .................++++ee+e.+-..-.Carrere & Hastings, Architects 
nnn 
Residence of H. T. Sloane, Esq.............+-+.+++++.+-...Carrere & Hastings, Architects 
Biepire BullGing 2... ce cece ccc ccc cece erence sc cE € TROMpEOn, Architects 
Manhattan Life Insurance Building ....................Kimball & Thompson, Architects 
Standard Oil Building ...............c.cc2eeeeeee0+2--mimball & Thompson, Architects 
New Altman Stores ... see esocesccescecseteveccs saUMNE Gs EROMEOR, Aromicects 
Mutual Reserve Fund Building 3 cow elece: a qo: ecertasé lew! oie 0 co btles, chs ayn arr an a a, oe 
Ne DOU cece cosdecevececess ©6000 clogs b'e4 5 a ME DR ar (iin ser rnOrs 
Netherlands Hotel .... a a nearer 
Scott & Bowne Buil jing whe ee oeswctnes vee seep sewcec alee i ai res 
R. H. Macy & Co.... ..eee...-...-.Schickel & Ditmars, Architects 
TMMOWOOR HOE) 2. cis cece cerccc ns ccaseewccesse + 6 OMMGRED Ob DAES, APGRlagets 
Presbyterian Building er Te rrr 
NS Cl: 
Watiogal Bank of Commerce. ......6...0ccceccrsscecesccs see Camas B. Baker, Arcnitect 
ee ne hy a, ea rrerrererr | 
ee eg ee eee errr ee es 
Onondaga County Savings Bank, Syracuse, N.Y............+-......R. W. Gibson, Architect 
DE. EMO FIORE ones ccc esen secs ct se ne tes et betes cence On: Se. cem sees 
Singer Building werntins ow ene eve eS cece ene «AG GREE. SeeerEBEOeare 
D. O. Mills Model Hotel er 
Munsey Building at New London ..... 2.2.0.2 cs eccesevcsctssccee We. Be TUthhl, Architect 
Post Graduate Medical School and Hospital. .......-.....eeeee00+W. = Tuthill, Architect 
I A Pa rs arg cas bic arate @ aoa aes aie one eas ..W. B. Tuthill, Architect 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co...... PE ee De Lemos = Cordes, Architects 
Fulton Building geld we ww bh.e ober ee wienece eesee ee.ecse oc ba Sant: ap Cae | eeOr Ls 
Eagle Building ......... weeeeceeesse- De Lemos & Cordes, Architects 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Bui! Gili ..ccccccvecessucenteaee MS ROU @ Ben, Arcuiects 
Fire Department Headquarters..............--+-+++++++-++-+-N. Le Brun & Son, Architects 
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ASTORIA HOTEL. 


A. WILLIAMS. 


A. & G., 


G. 





N. WILLIAMS. JR. 


N. WILLIAMS, JR. 


Cut Stone Contractors, 


Avenue A and OS8th Street, 


REFER TO THE FOLLOWING: 


Buildings. 
ASTORIA HOTEL 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING 


LIBRARY, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


CABLE BUILDING 
NEW BAR ASSOCIATION BUILDING 


FREE CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN....... ty 


MANHATTAN HOTEL.. .. 
HOPMs SAVOT . 0.6 200 
HOLLAND HOUSE 


New York. 


Architects. 


-Henry J. Hardenbergh 
..Cyrus L. W. Bidlitz 


. McKim, Mead & White 


R. H. Robertson 


.. Schickel & Ditmars 


. Rowe & Baker 
R. H. Robertson 


... McKim, Mead & White 


Cyrus L. W. Eidlitz 
N. Le Brun & Sou 
-Henry J. Hardenbergh 
Ralph S. Townsend 
Harding & Gooch 


TOWER BUILDING....... a. oo a NE RNG MEME CA J. B. Baker 


GILLENDER BUILDING. 

CORN EXCHANGE BANK. 

RESIDENCE OF T. WYMAN ‘PORTER, ESQ. 
RESIDENCE OF CHAS. —. YERKES, ESQ.. 


RESIDENCE OF HON. LEVI P. MORTON... 


RESIDENCE OF ISAAC STERN, 
RESIDENCE OF R. M. HOE. ESQ.. 
UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 
STORE OF B. ALTMAN 


Berg & Clark 
R. H. Robertson 
. Clinton & Russell 
-R. H. Robertson 


: McKim, Mead & White 


Schickel & Ditmars 
-Carrere & Hastings 


"Robertson, Rowe & Baker 


. Kimball & Thompson 
Ernest Flagg 

Cady, Berg & See 

J. B. McElfatrick & Son 
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GORHAM MFG. CO., 


Silversmiths, 
BRASS AND BRONZE FOUNDERS. 


cS eM cH cH 


BRONZE DEPARTMENT. 


BROADWAY AND NINETEENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Bronze and Brass Work for Domestic and Ecclesiastical 
use, made to order from ARCHITECTS’ designs. 


Bronze Monumental Work of every description. Mau- 
soleums and Vault Doors, Grates, Grilles, Railings, Mem- 
orial Tablets, etc. 


Bronze Foundry. We call the attention of Architects and 
Sculptors, and others interested, to the facilities for the 
casting of BRonzE ART WoRK, at our extensive foundries 
at Providence, R, I., and New York City. 


ARTISTIC METAL WORK 


FOR CHURCH PURPOSES. 


STAINED GLASS, 


DOMESTIC anp ECCLESIASTICAL DECORATIONS anp MEMORIALS. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS, MOSAICS, ETC, 


From the London studios of Messrs. HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
for whom we are Sole Agents. 


Photographs of work already executed, and estimates, on application. 
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BATTERSON & EISELE, 


Mosaic Workers. 


ROMAN AND VENETIAN MOSAIC FOR FLOORS, WALLS, MANTELS, ETC. 
RICH OR PLAIN DESIGNS. 


IMPORTERS AND WORKERS MARBLE, ONYX AND GRANITE. 


OFFICE: 431 ELEVENTH AVENUE, BET. 35TH AND 36TH STS. 


STEAM MILL AND WORKS: 425-433 ELEVENTH AVENUE. 


NEW YORK. 
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EVERY OBSERVANT 
ARCHITECT AND BUILDER 


has noted the unsightly cracks that develop after a few years in the mosaic, 
tile, and granolithic floors of many of our public buildings. Upon examina- 


tion it is found that the cracks occur at regular intervals over the iron beams. 
What is the cause? 
The arches have settled. Floor arches consisting of a number of assembled 
parts with more or less imperfect joints, whether flat or segmental in form, 


invariably settle. This causes cracks, not only in the expensive floor finish, 


but also in the plastered ceilings. 




















A segmental concrete arch as here shown never settles. 
Why? 


Because the concrete when set becomes a monolith or single piece. The 


concrete arch as erected by this Company has, besides, considerable flexibility. 


OHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS C.o.. 
TRENTON, N, J. 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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ST. PAUL BUILDING, 
HAVEMEYER STORES, 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, 

WELD ESTATE BUILDING, 

COE ESTATE BUILDING, 
EMPIRE BUILDING, 

STANDARD OIL BUILDING, 
SHERRY BUILDING, ; 
NEW YORK LIFE INS. BUILDING, 
UNIVERSITY CLUB, 


EXCHANGE COURT BUILDING, 


TLA 


RECORD. 





GEORGE Post, Architect 
Post, Architect 
Post, Architect 


Post, Architect 


GEORGE 


B. 
B. 
B. 


GEORGE 
B. 
GEORGE B. 


GEORGE 
Post, Architect 
KimBALL & THompson, Architects 
KiMBALL & THompson, Archi-ects 
McKim, Meap & White, Architects 
McKim, Meap & Whites, Architects 
McKim, Meap & White, Architects 


CLINTON & RuSSELL, Architects 


Portland 
Cement 








GUARANTEED TO BE 


SUPERIOR TO ANY 


IMPORTED OR DOMESTIC CEMENT. .... 





ATLAS CEMENT CO. 


143 Liberty Street, New York. 


SINGER BUILDING, 
MILLS’ HOTELS, Nos. 1 
SCRIBNER BUILDING, 
JOHNSTON BUILDING, 
PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING, 
BANK OF COMMERCE, ; 
AMERICAN SURETY BUILDING,. 
GILLENDER BUILDING, 


and 2, 


HARTFORD FIRE INS. BUILDING, 


TOWNSEND BUILDING, 


ERNEST FLaGcG, Architect 


ERNEST FLaAGG, Architect 
ERNEST 
\. 2 
4. we 
J. &. 


Bruce Price, Architect 


Architect 
Architect 


FLAGG, 
BAKER, 
BAKER, Architect 
BAKER, Architect 

3ERG & CLARK, Architects 
Capy, Berc & Ser, Architects 
Cyrus L. W. Erputirz, Architect 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY BUILDING, Cyrus L. W. Erpuirz, Architect 


WASHINGTON LIFE BUILDING, 


Cyrus L. W. Erpuirz, Architect 











| a 
=A 


Residence of 


) Mrs. Gertrude P. Waldo, 


on the southeast corner of 72d Street and 
Madison Avenue, New York, is the work 
of the Architects, Messrs. Kimball and 
Thompson, and is illustrated on page 515 


of this number. 


The “Hardware of Ornament,” Locks, 


etc., were furnished by the 


Yale and Towne 
Mfg. Co., 


whose works are at Stamford and Bran- 
ford, Conn. 


Two Artistic Brochures, “Artist and 
Artisan” and “The Yale Vulcan Locks,” 


will be sent on request. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


Nos. 9, 11 AND 13 MURRAY ST., 
NEW YORK. 


S2a44 . Seems Dted a44 
. aad ead ded tod ie doe Ee ESL EL ULEL EL ey si rie el ee et 2s 
b 3 < hod : ~ Ps 


¥} 


Used in Reception Room. 
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EMPIRE BUILDING, 
Kimball & Thompson, Architects, 


Broadway and Rector Street, 


P.-& fF. CORBIN, 


Att 
4x» MANUFACTURERS OF BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. 


@lorkers in sHetal, 


Offices, 11, 13 & 15 Murray Street, New York. 


Works, New Britain, Conn. 


The following are among the many prominent and important buildings 
supplied with hardware by this firm : 


EMPIRE BUILDING, % 
STANDARD OIL BUILDING, 
MONTAUK CLUB, - . 


KIMBALL & THOMPSON, Architects 
KIMBALL & THOMPSON, Architects 
KIMBALL & THOMPSON, Architects 


PARK BUILDING, 
SINGER BUILDING, 
PARK ROW BUILDING, : 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 


DAKOTA APARTMENT, - - - - 
EDISON BUILDING, - . - - 
SHOE AND LEATHER BANK BIMLDING, - 
LAKEWOOD HOTEL, - - - 
FRANKLIN BUILDING, - 

VANDERBILT BUILDING, - 


GEORGE B. Post, Architect 

ERNEST FLAGG, Architect 

R. H. Rospertson, Architect 
Cyrus L. W. Erp.uitz, Architect 
HENRY J. HARDENBERGH, Architect 
CARRERE & HASTINGS, Architects 
Capy, BerG & SEE, Architects 
SCHICKEL & DITMARs, Architects 
CLINTON & RUSSELL, Architects 
McKim, MEAD & WHITE, Architects 
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V. J. HEDDEN. S. 5. HEDDEN, 
c. R. HEDDEN, L. O. HEDDEN. 


V. J]. HEDDEN & SONS, 


BUILDERS ano manuracturers oF 
FINE CABINET WORK 


Factory at Newark, N. J. 143 Liberty Street, New York. 


REFERENCES. 

OFFICE BUILDINGS.—N. Y. Produce Exchange; N. Y. Mercantile Exchange; N. Y 
‘‘Tribune”’ Building; N. Y. ‘‘Times’’ Bu‘lding; ‘‘Mail and Express’’ Building; N. Y. 
*‘Herald”’ Building; Pierce Building; London, Liverpool and Globe Ins. Bui‘ding; Mor- 
timer Building; Havemeyer Building; Prudential Ins. Co., Newark, N. J.; Delmcnico, 
N. Y.; ‘‘Life’’ Publishing Co.; American Surety Co.; American Society Civil Engi- 
neers, Broadway and 57th street; Gillender Building, Wall and Nassau streets; Ar- 
buckle Building, Water street and Old Slip; Bank of Commerce. Nassau and Cedar 
streets; Newark, City Hospital; St. Paul Build'ng, Ann street and Broadway; Wells 
Building, 12th street and Broadway; Singer Buiiding, Eroadway and Liberty street; 
Empire Building, Rector street and Broadway. 


STEAMSHIP AND R. R. BUILDINGS, FACTORIES, ETC.—N. Y. Central R. R. Co.; 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co.; Central R. R. of N. J., Terminus, etc.; Long Island R. R. 
Co.; Penn. R. R. Co.; N. Y. City & Northern R. R. Co.; Manhattan R. R. Co.; Balti- 
more & Ohio Co.; White Star Steamship Co.; Inman Steamship Co.; National Steam- 
ship Co.; Atlas Steamship Co.; Old Colony Steamship Co.; Union Ferry Co.; South 
Brooklyn Ferry Co.: Pier A, North River; Mass. Cotton Mills, Rome, Ga.; Clark’s 
Mile-End Thread Works; Nairn Linoleum Works, Newark, N. J.; U.S. Electric Light 
Works, Newark, N. J.; Union Edison Electric Light Works, Newark, N. J.; Fourth 
Avenue Horse Car Stables, N. Y.; Prescott Mills, Passaic, N. J.; Richardson & Boyn- 
ton Co.’s Works, Dover, N. J.: Knappmann-Whiting Co., Carteret, N. J. 


CLUB HOUSES, HOTELS, ETC.—Century Club; Metropolitan Club; Duetscher Verin 
Club; Hamilton Club, Brooklyn; Plaza Hotel; N. Y. Hospital; Hotel Martinique, W. 
33d street, N. Y.; Judson Memorial Church; N. J. State Insane Asylum; Essex County 
Insane Asylum. 


RESIDENCES.—W. K. Vanderbilt's, 5th avenue, N. Y., and Oakdale, L. I.; E. D. 
Morgan, Esq., Wheatley, L. I.; Fred’k Bronson, Greenfield Hills, Conn.; Wm. H. Mc- 
Cord, Greenwich, Conn.; W. J. Hutchinson, 59th street and 5th avenue; H. G. Mar- 
quand, N. Y.; D. Willis James, Madison, N. J.; E. C. Benedict, Greenwich, 


Conn,; 
Giraud Foster, Lenox, Mass.; Fred’'k Cromwell, Mendham, N. J. 


ARCHITECTS.—Geo. B. Post, Carrere & Hastings, August Namur, Peabody & Stearns, 
McKim, Mead & White, Le Brun & Sons, Thorp & Knowles, Babb, Cook & Willard, 
Clinton & Russell, Robt. Maynicke, Lockwood, Greene & Co., Thomas R. Jackson, 
Lamb & Rich, James Brown Lord, Bruce Price, Albert Wagner, Berg & Clark, H. Ea- 
ward Ficken, John R. & Wilson C, Ely. 
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Wrought Iron Grille designed by McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 


4NO. WILLIAMS. JOS. MITCHELL. JAS. WILLIAMS, 


JNO. WILLIAMS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


BRASS BRONZE AND WROUGHT IRON WORK, 


TO SPECIAL DESIGN ONLY 


WROUGHT IRON DEPARTMENT. 544 To 556 WEST 27TH STREET’ 


H. B. STILLMAN, Associate. NEW YORK. 











Wrought and Cast Bronze Grille. 
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RICHARD HOWLAND HUNT, 
ARCHITECT, 
28 East 21st Street. 


New YORK, January 28th, 1898. 









































Messrs. J. B. KING & Co., 
24 State Street, N. Y. 






Dear Sirs:—I am advised that I have been represented to you 
as stating that your ‘“‘ Windsor Cement ”’ will corrode iron gas pipe 
more than other cements or plaster. I wish to say that my opinion 
is to the contrary. 

The matter came to my attention in connection with houses, 
where corrosion of gas pipes had taken place. On investigation 
I find that this corrosion is equally present in parts of these houses 
where your cement is not present. I also find that very extensive 
corrosion exists in houses in the same locality, which were plastered 
with ordinary lime and hair plastering. I can see no reason there- 
fore to attribute the cause of such corrosion to ‘“* Windsor Cement ”’ 
or to lime and hair plastering. 

Yours respectfully, 








RK. H. HUNT. 


GEO. B. POST, Architect, 
33 East 17th Street, 
New York. 






18th Feb., 1898. 


Dear Str :—You are misinformed with regard to the statement 
made by me to the Board of Examiners of the Department of 
Buildings. My statement was that the gas pipes in Mr. C. Vander- 
bilt’s house, “ The Breakers,” had ccrroded seriously and it seemed 
that the corrosion, as far as the evidence at that time in my posses- 
sion went, occurred where the pipes were enclosed in King’s Windsor 
cement. At the same time I stated that I was by no means sure 
that the King’s Windsor cement had anything to do with the 
corrosion. 

Recent examinations which have been carried further, show that 
the corrosion had occurred at other places besides those in which ah 
the pipes were encased in King’s Windsor cement, and before the 
receipt of your letter I had informed the Board of Examiners of this 
additional information. I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Messrs. J. B. KING & Co., GEO. B. POST. 
24 State St. 
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BootH Bros. & HurRRICANE ISLE 


GRANITE Co.. 


207 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


TELEPHONE, No. 3134 Corttanort. 


CORTRACTORS IN ( [RAN [TE 





Quarries in Maine and Connecticut. 


BRANCH OFFICES: NEW LONDON, CONN.; ROCKLAND, MAINE. 
5 
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TRATITEL BROS. & COMPANY, 


Office and Warerooms: 133 West 42d Street, New York. 
Works: S. W. Cor. First Ave. and 107th St., New York. 


INTERIOR MARBLE WORK. 
MARBLE AND CERAMIC MOSAIC. 
RICH FIRE PLACES. 
MARBLE AND WOOD MANTELS. 
WALL AND FLOOR TILING. 


WE REFER TO SOME OF THE WORK EXECUTED BY US 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY’S BUILDING, 20 stories, 66 Broadway 
marble, marble mosaic, fireplaces, wall and floor tiles... 

Messrs. Ki mball & Thompson, Architects, 

EMPIRE BUILDING, Broadway and Rector Sts., 21 stories, marble and ceramic 
mosaic, wall and floor tiles... ee eeeeeseeeseeseee++Messrs. Kimball & Thompson, Architects. 

RESIDENCE OF MRS. G. RHINELANDER WALDO, s. e.cor. 72d St. and Madison Ave. 
marble, marble mosaic, floor and wall tile..... ppt + oa Kimball & Thompson, "Arc hitects. 
AMBRICAN SURETY BUILDING, 20 stories, Broadwa y and Pine Sts., marble, mosaic, 
mantels and fireplaces...... a ealee < ‘ .Mr. Bruce Price, 
SINGER BUILDING, cor. Broadway ‘and Liberty St. Sara’ ‘marble. ’ fireplaces, wall and 
floor tiling. ‘ r. Ernest Flagg, Architect. 

THE CORC ORAN ART GAL i E RY, WwW ashington, ; , Wall and floor tiling, terrazzo 
mosaic cece cceeeeeeeeess- Mr, Ernest Flagg Architect. 

RESIDENCE OF R. FU LTON CU TTING, "ESQ.. “67th St. and Madison Ave., wall and 
tan tiling ... . Ernest Flagg Architect. 

ST. NICHOLAS SK ATING RINK, 66th St. and Columbus Ave., mantels and fireplaces 
Mr. Ernest Flagg, Architect. 
GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., cor. William and Cedar Sts., mantels, fireplaces, 
wali and floor tiling, marble mosaic. . : .Messrs. Lamb & Rich, 
HAYS BUILDING, Maiden Lane, mante is, fire place: es, “floo ‘and wall tiling, wrought-iron 
gates ... che Cae en be deccces CectenCens COD te. TRONORE Aneiitect. 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK, ‘wall and floor ee. ce eccccecececeee MP, John R. Thomas, Architect. 
TROOP ‘A’? ARMORY, Madison Ave..... -Mr. John R, Thomas, Arhitect. 
JEWELERS’ EXC HANG E, Maiden Lane, interior mi: urble, “marble mosaic 


Mr. G. A. Sc hellenger, Architect. 
FULTON BUIL BENG, s. w. cor. Fulton and Nassau Sts., floor and wall tiling, marble 


mosaic ‘ Messrs. De Lemos & Cordes, Architects. 
EAGLE BUIL DING, Franklin St., marble mosaic and tiling .......... ........... 
Messrs. De Lemos & Cordes, Architects. 
ROTHSCHILD BUILDING, Leonard St. and West Broadway, floor and wall tiling. 
Messrs. De Lemos & Cordes S, “Are hitec ts. 
RESIDENCE OF MR. JACOB H. SCHIFF, Sea Bright, N. J., mantels, fireplaces, 
floor, wall and tiling Messrs. De Lemos & Cordes, Architects. 
RBESIDENCB OF W. D. SLOANE, 52d St. and Sth Ave., floor and wall tiling. 
Messrs. J. B. Snook & Son, ’ Architects. 
RESIDENCE OF MR. OGDEN GOELET, Newport, R. I.,.........Mr. Richard M. Hunt, Architect. 
RESIDENCE OF MR. H. R. HOYT, East 75th St.................Mr. Richard M. Hunt, Architect. 
PRINCETON COLLEGE LABORATORY BUILDING.............Mr. Richard M. Hunt, Architect. 
WEST POINT GYMNASIUM cocccscccecesee MP, Richard M. Hunt, Architect. 
RESIDENCE OF MR. J. JENNINGS" McC OMB, ‘Dobb's EE A ee ae ee 
Messrs. Buchman & Deisler, Architects 
EDISON ELECTRIC LIGHT BUILDING, Duane and Pearl Sts. ........ ..cecececeseess 
Messrs. Buchman & Deisler, Architects. 
EDISON BLECTRIC LIGHT BUILDING, 12th St. ... .Messrs. Buchman & Deisler, Architects. 
BANK OF COMMERCE, Nassau St., wall and floor tiling. .....Mr. Jas. B. Baker, Architect. 
RESIDENCE OF MR. CHAS. T. WIL LS, Greenwich, Conn. 0a es Jas. B. Baker, Architect. 
HOTEL SAVOY et ee et Aa SOE er ee Ree err Mr. Ralph Townsend, Architect. 
“THE PIE RREPONT”’ vere -Mr. Ralph Townsend, Architect. 
HOTEL MAJESTIC Ce er nn -Mr. Alfred Zucker, Architect. 
CHRIST CHURCH, Boulevard..................Messrs. Re nwic “k, ‘Aspinwall & Owen, Architects. 
SPRINGFIELD ART MUSEUM...... ..........Messrs. Renwick, Aspinwall & Owen, Architects. 
HOTEL SAN REMO ..Mr. Jas. R. Angel, Architect. 
NINTH REGIMENT ARMORY, 14th St. Canna rrr ssrs. Cabel & Sargent, Architects. 
RESIDENCE OF HON. LEVI P. MORTON, 5th 


Architect. 


Architects. 


Messrs. McKim, Meade & White, Architects. 
RESIDENCE OF MR. HAMILTON FISH, JR., Madison Ave and 78th St............. 

Messrs. McKim, Meade & White, Architects. 
RESIDENCE OF MR. EDWARD J. BERWIND, 64th St. and 5th Ave.Mr. N. C. Mellen, Architect. 
RBSIDENCE OF DR. HYDE, Greenwich, Conn. .Mr. N. C. Mellen, Architect. 
RESIDENCE OF MR. CLARENCE M. HYDE, Greenwich, Conn. , .Mr. N. C. Mellen, Architect. 
THE N. Y. & N. J. TELEPHOND BUILDING, Brooklyn,........... "Mr. R. L. Daus, Architect. 
GERMAN HOSPITAL. Brooklyn setcecccecece® Ro La Dawe, Architect. 
CONVENT OF THE SACRED HEART, Brookly ...Mr. R. L. Daus, Architect. 
ST. JOHN’S ROMAN CATHOLIC ORPHAN ASYLU M, "Brooklyn. ...Mr. R. L. Daus, Architect. 
THIRTEENTH REGIMENT ARMORY, Brooklyn....... -Mr. R. L. Daus, Architect. 
FOURTEENTH REGIMENT ARMORY, Brooklyn.......... ‘Mr. Wm. A. Mundell, Architect. 
TURES. GIEGEIONE, DPOOMETE, oo veccec cece scrcsreseeee ae ‘ Mr. Marshall L. Emery, Architect. 
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Buildings and Location. 


ALTMAN’S (NEW) BUILDING, 18th-19th St. and 6th Ave.................08. 


STANDARD OIL BUILDING, 26 Broadway 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS, Sieibedsitt y " Heights. a 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS, University Heights 
COLUMBIA BUILDINGS, Morningside Heights............ 


R, G. DUN BUILDING, Broadway and Reade St............ 


GILL BUILDING, 9-11 Maiden Lane ..... 
CUSHMAN BUILDING, Maiden Lane and ecadwe ay 

SINGER BUILDING, Liberty St. and Broadway 

mei BUILDING, 32 Broadway ...... 

RANKLIN BUILDING, 9-11-15 Murray St.. zat pe 
rien AND LEATHER BANK BUILDING, Ch ambers St. 
CONSTABLE BUILDING, 5th Ave. and 18th St. .......... 
METROPOLITAN LIFE BUILDING, 


BOWLING GREEN BUILDING, 5-11 Broadway 


FREDERICK W. 
JAMES W. 


MEEKER. 
CARTER, 


MEEKER, CARTER, 


and 


23d St. and edieon ’ alice 





BOORAEM & CO... 
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$44 EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Buildings and Location. 
RESIDENCE, GEO. GOULD, ESQ., Lakewood, N. J. ...... 
is F. W. VANDERBILT, ESQ., Hyde Park, N.Y 


a THEO. POTTER, ESQ., Sing Sing, N. Y.......... 


GEO. L. WILLIAMS, ESQ., Buffalo, 
ne H. U. PALMER, ESQ., Brooklyn, 
SCHOOL ie SES, 168th St. and Audubon Ave. 
145th St. and Mott Ave 
SGI Wty ONE PGES AVE. 6-55.06 ce scweeess 
Hollands, L. I. 
Arverne, 
ENGINE HOUSE, West 170th St. 
ENGINE HOUSE, 33 West 43d St. 
NEW TOMBS BUILDING, Centre and E!m Sts. ; 
ST. VINCENT’S HOSPITAL, West 11th St. and rf h neve: 


a Seer 


Above is a partial list of EAT bu 


Architects. 


-Kimball & Thompson 
ae ..Kimball & Thompson 
so ed obey bate McKim, Mead & White 
Brunner & Tryon 
.McKim, Mead & White 
. Harding & Gooch 
.R. S. Townsend 

Cc, P. H. Gilbert 

; . .E, Flagg 

c linton & Russell 

‘ _.c linton & Russell 
..Cady, Berg & See 
.Schickel & Ditmars 
-N. Le Brun & Sons 
..W. & G. Audsley 


Broadway 


J. FRANCIS BOORAEM. 
PAUL E. O'BRIEN. 


ORNAMENTAL FRONT BRICKS, 
TERRA COTTA, 

ENAMELED BRICKS, 
FIRE-PROOFING MATERIALS, 
FIRE BRICK, ETC. 


Mechanics’ and Traders’ Exchange, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Architects. 
P .Bruce Price 
eee R. HL Robertson 
Reawe ic “Aspinwall & Owen 
.McKim, Mead & White 
-Geo. B. Post 
%. B. J. Snyder 
J. Snyder 
. B, J. Snyder 
.-Morrell Smith 
.G. A. Edelsvard 
Flagg & Chambers 
..-Hoppin & Koen 
.. Withers & Dickson 
. Schickel & Ditmars 


ildings for which we 


have supplied material. 
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GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN, 





Nos. 537-539 West Broadway, 


Above Bleecker Street, New York. 


HEATING PLANTS 


Erected in any part of the country for Heating Hotels, Hospitals, 


Public and Private Buildings. 


PECIMENS. of our work may be seen in hundreds of buildings in all parts 

of the country, including the immense ones erected under the supervision 

of Messrs. KimpaL_ & TuHompson, Architects, illustrated in this number of the 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD —“The Empire,” Trinity Place and Broadway, twenty 

stories; The “Manhattan Life Insurance Company,” 64-68 Broadway, eighteen 

stories, and “B. Altman & Co.’s Dry Goods Store,” 18th Street and Sixth 
Avenue. 

We also refer to the heating and ventilating of the “Astoria Hotel,” Corner 
34th Street and 5th Avenue, erected by us after plans by ALFRED R. WOLFF, 
it being the largest and most costly plant ever installed in any building 
in the world; The Broadway Theatre (fan blower system); St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Mott Haven (pure warmed air system); Presbyterian Hospital, 71st 
Street and Madison Avenue, and the New York Hospital House of Relief, 
Corner Hudson and Jay Streets (fan blower systems), both claimed to be the 


best heated and ventilated hospitals in existence. 
~ 
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RICHEY, BROWNE & DONALD, 


LONG ISLAND CITY, 








MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 


~arcarrecrurat 10, Brass and Bronze Work. 


SPECIALTIES : 


Stairs, Elevator Enclosures, Elevator Cars. 


Electro-Bronze Plating, Velour Crescent Anti-Friction Self-Leveling 
and other Special Finishes. Sliding Door Hanger or Trolley. 
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ee |: 
* SECTION OF ELEVATOR FRONTS EMPIRE BUILDING * 


Among the most important contracts performed by this firm may be mentioned ; 
EMPIRE BUILDING, KIMBALL & THOMPSON, Architects 
MANHATTAN LIFE BUIL DING, KIMBALL & THOMPSON, Architects 
THE ASTORIA HOTEL ’ : , 5 HENRY J. HARDENBERGH, Architect 
UNITED CHARITIES BUIL DING, . R. H. RosBertTson and Rowe & BAKER, Architects 
NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING, : : ' McKim, MEAD & White, Architects 
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- TIFFANY: GLASS: DECORATING:-COMPANY: 

- EVRNISHERS %5 GLASS: WORKERS: DOMESTICS ECCLESIASTICAL - 
- DECORATIONS’ @&) -MEMCRIALS: 

333 TO341- FOVRTH AVENE: NEWYORK : 











N cities where a smoky atmosphere prevails, and 
where the collection of soot and dirt dims all 





exposed surfaces, it becomes absolutely necessary to 





use decoration of such character that occasional 





‘ os GLASS 
cleanings will renew all its original color and beauty. jwosapic 







Glass Mosaic fills this exact condition, and further- 






more, gives the most exquisite decorative effects. 


That it is durable and lasting is shown conclusively PERMANENT 
DECORATIONS 







by the exquisite examples still in perfect condition 





which date back to the sixth century. In these, the SIXTH 
colors are as bright as when first made, and there CENTURY 


















never has been a time during their existence when a 
simple cleansing would not restore them to their or- 
iginal condition. The Tiffany Glass and Decorating 


Company has revived and developed glass mosaic 





decoration, until to-day its work rivals in color and 

workmanship many of the finest specimens of the 

past. In the Marquette Building, Chicago, isan ex- paRQuETTE 
cellent example of the use of glass mosaics. It is BUILDING 
made the decorative feature of the main entrance 
hallway, and is most brilliant in its coloring. In the 

work which this firm has completed for the interior 
of the Chicago Public Library, glass mosaic is the CHICAGO | 
principal decorative feature. In the Alexander PUBLIC LIBRARY | 





nee ae at Princeton, and St. Agnes’ ALEXANDER 
Church, New York, it enters very largely into the COMMENCEMENT 
decorative conditions. The Tiffany Glassand Deco- MALL t 


: tgere. ' PRINCETON 
rating Company strongly advises its use, particularly 


where through atmospheric conditions exposed sur- ‘ 
faces are quickly soiled and dimmed. Designs and 


estimates will be furnished upon application. 
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N. Y. Lire Bankinc Room, Leonarp STREET AND BROADWAY. 
Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, Architects. Executed by R. C. Fisher & Co. 





ROBERT C. FISHER & CO., 


(Successors TO FISHER & BIRD) 


Marble Workers. 


97-108, 100-104 EAST HOUSTON STREET, 





NEW YORK CITY. 





IMPORTERS OF -AND WORKERS IN FINE MARBLES. 
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ESTABLISHED 1873. 


“BROOKLYN BRIDGE BRAND” 
ROSENDALE HYDRAULIC CEMENT. 


¥ 


Q 
(°] 


2 
S\\ 
3 
2 
H 


ii 


ROOM 6I. 
» NEW YORK. ¥ 





Fac-simile of barrel and label. 


This cement is absolutely hydraulic, 


Specified and used by the leading Architects, Engineers and Builders 


and will permit the use of the largest proportion of sand. 
sewers and concrete work. 


dark, finely ground, uniform; stands the highest tests, 
Net weight, 300 lbs. 


Especially adapted for heavy masonry, 
per barrel. 


Used in constructing many prominent buildings and structures 
in New York and vicinity, on account of superior quality. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING BRIDGES: 
NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN BRIDGE, 
WASHINGTON BRIDGE, HARLEM RIVER, 
EIGHTH AVENUE BRIDGE, HARLEM RIVER, 
MADISON AVE. BRIDGE, HARLEM RIVER, 
SECOND AVENUE BRIDGE, HARLEM RIVER, 
MONONGAHELA BRIDGE, PITTSBURG, 


PA, 
SPECIFIED AND BEING USED ON 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
ASTORIA HOTEL—THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD, 
COLUMBIA CO:.LEGE NEW BUILDINGS, 
NEW PARK ROW OFFICE BUILDING— THIRTY STORIES, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS, 
NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB BUILDING. 


USED BY THE FOLLOWING COMPANIES: 


N. Y. CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER R. R. CO., 
ROME, WATERTOWN AND OGDENSBURG R. R. CO., 
BOSTON AND ALBANY R. R. CO., 
AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO., 
BROOKLYN ELEVATED R. R. CO., 
WEST SHORE R. R. CO., 


BROOKLYN CITY R. R. CO. 


USED BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AT FORT MONROE, VA., FORT WASHINGTON, MD., FORT PREBLE, PORTLAND, ME., 
FORT MORGAN, MOBILE, ALA., FORT WADSWORTH, AND AT PLATTSBURGH, NEW YORK. 


Being used in Construction of School Buildings in New York City and Brooklyn. 
12 
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J. N. KNIGHT & SON, 


PRACTICAL 


Plumbers and Gas Fitters. 


Established 1853. 


221 West 49th Street. 


Telephone, 391-38th St. Near Broadway. 


The Remodeling of Plumbing in Old Buildings, Introducing the Most Perfect 
Sanitary Appliances, a Special Feature. 


REFERENCES TO ARCHITECTS. 





Ce ek eR A. 5's ava acu, ed a Oho we aaa Neh aRUNLe pine eae ew © eal aaa chen eke 32 Nassau St. 
pr. RR Pee ry err a ee ee eee Cg 
es se EE <a « Se’ 0b. bik'vc: 00 G010-s Mewrele ota nate OF o's <bb,a0 hee oe beabe ee keke ween 160 5th Ave. 
as Ee I Nl ee wah ts eae a ae oS ele6s0w de SEES S 55.6 0:0 Fk 6s Oe PS ae ee oe 160 5th Ave. 
ee ey, Se Ss OE POET oo: 0.0-0 viene ocleoicle w20ieS be. ¥i gos cme coe-ele bade ghee tee aun 367 5th Ave. 
ee I on os acne Gm aipieh odie Baw h owde ae ORI oo ote Wie a’ akeie piwm'wie Ware Sieben we 68 Broadway. 
pS Es OO 7g) re ee ee ers es ey ae: See een eee ee 1267 Broadway. 
Ke, BUD obs occ tedecececisetheaaaces ea Palate adidie ais 4 Fa. 6 6 sn RPP bles oswks. ake 1300 Broadway. 
REFERENCES TO BUILDINGS. 
re ee Se RNG. 5:0:0:0:5-6CSb-ssle ha 0G dS beh 6 Weigel +n0 obo 00k eaed Reeeeues 26 Broadway. 
CREE SPIED in ain 'o0.0 t: 0:5, 6 0.0 oo Ch ONO Dy 0:49 a SR bm Ron owe gales 0obiaere Duane and Church Sis. 
er Dos 6.0 6a-c:o-s 90d grata pad Saleen Ae ae A eee Wieie @ we tone welaueee 13 and 15 West 28th St. 
ee tS i it ian tal uaa BOOTS EWE ar: a ibsne/S Baidgentoiew Wie tesa) bea areeeae 59th St. and 5th Ave. 
cla, a 2 hs gn gideminaa Cee oh ee ep te CPE aes be ek eeetinnee 45th St. and 5th Ave. 
eT ID. cides 0.00 a4 aa bee +R ENWAD dad 0ns ane e eben Sanu esen 44th St. and 5th Ave. 
No OS 65s scion “clnh:'a ale ta arene Gup oma Mat ae Ware ie:te)n igi mle ecu ea tote a Columbia University. 
i spin ose: wise rien ieee oS aeauenilp. opt awd os miee Rae eaten Columbia Universi'y. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE .. ee ee es ee ee Ey fe ee Se . West 122d St. 
NEW “HERALD” BU ILDING TT re ea Tee CT PO es Ce Broadway and 35:h &t. 
ee EI 5.0.50 016.0 cl steibecine ect Sepeee bs osewens .64, 66, 68 Broadway. 
EE SE ns. wave vewaes ane ae-vernetee eee 0c patkecast allan Beekman St. 
I se eins iw ear -0 a Ale mie wie: Biel wletie Sum vie adele hal Bidcoiann we ee ela eee ere 113 West 42d St. 
bik oa a. on: 6 \eie tila ad wi ech-w. bet Bie bca tule ee Seite ey 61 Wall St. 
Ry SE BINNS ok. 5 cc.cc.c vrvc-e cout ce eben sebccdues ow ore St. and Amsterdam Ave. 
BEVERWICK HOTEL .... pil dlp Belate She areas top donk ik ane aal eet tay 
GRGOD VON PRN NEe 65 6k s cece cc cctecc vine Gs ves dpelinces southenron I elie ial wicewaaae ats .10th St. and Sth Ave, 





JOHN MORROW, 
Architectural Sheet Metal Works, 


SLATE, TILE AND METAL ROOFING. 
JOBBING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 


225 West soth Street, New York. 
Telephone, No. 1023 38th St. 


REFERENCES. 

Buildings. Locations. 
SSeS MI EIIEINGE, 6a 0 oo cc nceesddcweuseacense® ; heeecaers & Thompson, Architects. 
ST. JAMES’ ARR LE ER ENS TREOE SEER Sank . 26th St, and Broadway. 
so ahead foes Taw 08 ses ys bd ooo OUR Pod KOA SER RO EEE (25th St. and Broadway. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY TED. ara oie. 6.0%%. sinrk 0.001%: 9.00.8 oie Ridvacgte een el eteeiee es 6'6e sane 
EE Wan wntas, iaccdaenwieine oie ORS 4 cabo ¥ ok cate eee Werle Nassau and Wall Sts. 
JOHNSTON I So Me a. ek nk ad ah ac hakenbosbotiieiie .... Broad St. 
i a alm oe glRaEIE AU acsrEEG! > ga.d Spe Oi WhO Wh CRE eee ae », 120th &:. 
Se, Re EE © PCN ININGD oo i cn 0 v:0:50.00We see. on be ede rieee enews es S¥e-eee Nassau St. 
CU ne eer ee ey ee ee 1 Broadway. 


joys ks PR RA a ne Tl UL UU hl 
TEMPLE BETH-EL .... Soka wei: al Wink Wnt cw 0:5'-6) la eisa\ rb ser S16 wrabve: wen 35t8 eo Ss 5/00 0 
I oe an Be Aine wine nila mw neo ie ese aie aie iereie es Eke mG ee mn eaeE Broad St. 
CENTRAL R. R. FREIGHT AND PASSENGER DEPOT... ........ccccccvcccccces Jersey City, N. J. 
ey SE, 0g din. b oR a oulle 64 40s 08 605s Ob 66 60006 U Sew eee eee RS er eke eee was Pearl St. 
BROOKLYN SAVINGS BANK BUILDING ...........2.+..++0++--+--Fierrepont St., Brooklyn, N.. 3. 
cr csi bk CUO OED bb 6 indy bale Rabe eee Ce ERem Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y. 
AND SEVERAL OTHERS. 
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REFERENCE: 
COOPER, HEWITT & CO, 
17 Bua.ine Suip, N. Y. 


PUL 






fs oe , 


>) 





SAVES METAL WORK. REDUCES LOAD ON FOUNDATIONS. 


METROPOLITAN FIRE ROOFINC CO. 


New Yoru Orrice: TRENTON, N. J. Boston OrFice: 
874 Broapway. 


DYCKERHOFF___ 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


Is recognized as the highest standard for excellence. Being of 
absolutely correct chemical composition and manufactured with the 
greatest care, it is of uniform and never-varying quality. Alt work 
in which it is employed will increase in strength with age and will 
be durable. Other cements which may be represented as 


“JUST AS GOOD AS. DYCKERHOFF,” 


may produce a high tensile strength at a short time, but often 
expand or contract in volume, resulting in the disintegration of the 
work in which they may have been employed. Such cements are 
of imperfect composition or manufacture, but they are sold ata 
lower price. 


166 Devonsuire Sr. 





Pamphlet, containing directions for testing and for the employment of Portland 
Cement. together with testimonials, will be mailed free on application. 


E. THIELE, 78 William Street. 
NEW YORK, 


SOLE AGENT, UNITED STATES. 
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Ls rTATARGE j 
2 | e 5 TTL PERFECT 
17h PORTIAND 





Si S°CEM NT 








SEARS sent & Co 


81-83 FULTON STREET 
|_NEW YORK 


| 34-36 CLARK STREET 
| CHICAGO 


| = ao 


Setting, pointing and backing Lime Stone, Granite and 
Marble witb ‘*La¥Farge’ Cement will prevent discolor= 
ation. Bt is the finest ground and strongest Portland 
Cement manufactured. Wt bas been used witb success 
for preventing discoloration in brick construction. 
“DLafarge’’ is the best cement to use for all purposes 
and especially for tbe finer uses, ornamental work, 
artificial stone, statuary, mouldings, interior and exterior 
stucco work, ctc. Pampblet on application. 
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THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS. 


84-90 BEEKMAN STREET, NEw York. 








2-334 Boylston Street, Boston. 311-313 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


>? 
Ww 





* sia ‘an 
ee 





























PLATE 5016-R. 


Copyright 1897, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works, 
The “Renaissance” Improved Syphon Jet Water Closet. 
(PATENTED) 


FOR FULL DESCRIPTION SEE CIRCULAR, WHICH MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 
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Interlocking 
Rubber Tile 


Noiseless, Non-slippery, Waterproof, 
Sanitary, Lasting. 


Five thousand sq. ft. laid in main corridors, elevators and 
vestibules of Empire Building, Broadway and Rector St., New 


York City. (This building is fully described in the article covering Messrs. Kim- 
ball & Thompson’s work in the present number of the ARCHITECTURAL RECORD.) 
In service in the Western Electric Building (main office); Commercial Cable 


Building (main office); Hotel Waldorf-Astoria (elevators); Hotel Imperial (office); 
Hotel Manhattan (elevators); Manhattan State Hospital, Ward’s Island, (bath 
rooms); First National Bank (cashier’s office); Germania Bank (public lobby), 
and a number of other prominent buildings and residences. 


~ NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO.LTD 





25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Croy Laundry Machinery Co. 


(Limited.) 


















Factories : = Salesrooms : 


TROY. NEW YORK CITY. 


CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS For HOTELS AnbD INSTITUTIONS. 


Estimates and any other information in our 
line will be cheerfully furnished. 


OUR LINE OF LAUNDRY MACHINERY HAS ALL THE LATEST IMPROVE- 
MENTS, AND IS THE BEST FOR LAUNDERING ALL KINDS OF GOODS. 
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SAYRE & FISHER CO. 


JAS. R. SAYRE, Jr. & CO., Agents, 
207 BROADWAY, Corner of Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 


FINE PRESSED FRONT BRICK, ENAMELED BRICK. 
HARD BUILDING BRICK, FIRE BRICK. 
HOLLOW BRICK. 





BUILDINGS Quantity Front Brick. ARCHITECTS. 
MANHATTAN LIFE BUILDING ............-- o20O;000... 0... etc cc ccec eee MIMBALL & THOMPSON 
pol) Be OL. «eo i -350,000...............-.+. KIMBALL & THOMPSON 
SCOTT & BOWNB BUILDING................ SUING aicvetn'ssank. vis 5 gues a ganis SCHICKEL & DITMARS 
WUPPOEE GAPITTAIOME bocce s cc wvccccwrcscecve FOO0,000 .. ccc ccc ccc cece ee CHIOMms & DITMARS 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO............. . | | i rerrires 8 i Mg fk 
WOODBRIDGE BUILDING .............--+4+. AMTOGOD,. «0. one ccc cvcccce ceces “CLAM EON @& RUBE Las 
ee Dn, oc vee sc 66046 caer 6500400 ossacatoes sce H. J. HARDENBERGH 
DE PATI BUTIING  .nccccccccccccccces EGS cis Sew 4. dS woceaee kee ie H. J. HARDENBERGH 
CUTAN s THUEEMIEINE 5 ccccccdcccccccccievovece lta oa a! wie wis SO PEABODY & STEARNS 
LUDLOW BUILDING ..cccccccccccccccccccccce 150,000... 2. ccc ccccccccee sce PMABODY & STEARNS 
THB POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILDING...... | arm. 


COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING...........-300,000...................... 


.-HARDING & GOOCH 
VARICK STREET STORBS.........-..--.-ee8 ret rere | ae lg 
HOSPITAL FOR RUPTURED AND CRIPPLED.175,000..........................CHAS, C, HAIGHT 
AMERICAN SURETY BUILDING ............. 200,000... 2.66... eee ee ee cesses eee ee BRUCE PRICE 


meee EOC, Wee COMERS onc 55 5 TO. 8 nos news cree csccdeleseceete 


-BRUCE PRICE 
PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING .................100,000.. 


-JAS. B. BAKER 


A, GU CN on ko. hive 650 5 oc cc cc 00 ee OOO es eserves cncccescecossecce dae B. BAKBR 
COPPER BACHANGGD. .... ccc ccccpeccacncccres | EAE eee 
MILd/B HOTELS occ ccccccccccteveicccccecces , Se renee m5” ERNEST FLAGG 
CORCORAN ART GALLERY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 50,000... ..................+..+++.+ERNEST FLAGG 
BOWLING GREEN BUILDING ............... IE ve, 3:05 daniels sich io shakes are he: aids W. & G. AUDSLEY 


THB BREAKERS, NEWPORT, R. I. (7,000,000 hard building brick used) ..RICHARD M. HUNT 








THOMAS J. BYRNE, 


PLUMBING 
ano GASFITTING 
Consulting Engineer for 
Sanitary and Hydraulic Works. 
377 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Telephone, 695 18th St. N EW YORK. 


REFERENCES. 

EMPIRE BUILDING . ode vee wes UE e wise 060 sb cee 0 be 0 ese bis se SRRmes Ge meen meGne 
B. ALTMAN & CO.’S BUILDING. .....................+.s.+s.s+002.+2seKIMBALL & THOMPSON 
ED, PROP EUOES 5 0 oo hc aee oi cS tego ne nite bole ode vielen HENRY J. HARDENBERGH 
IVIL ON rr rrr rere: 6k ar Me es 
EE ed Peet eee ee ee re Ce eye GEORGE B. POST 
ta ae alan a wie Ab. 08:66 0 NG WAS Be 4/06 Wd oN Sie pie oD icecs-n 0 Senile Sele GEORGE B. POST 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN . ccceccvecces MCKIM, MBAD & WHITE 
N. Y. UNIV. LIBRARY AND MUSEUM WML. 5... «+. < -McKIM, MEAD & WHITE 
CONSTABLE BUILDING ee 5 pw wee wie ¥ 000 6 3+ 0-00 & DITMARS 
STERN BROTHERS’ BUILDING Saath awk ips Gea Woah Sa eh vie oa tase wd & DITMARS 
es NEE co cc daw thc ces cote asewers snsereeverepeces ..-HOWARD & CAULDWELL 
CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL. Sidiy Staind antics She Meee BT Oe ReS Ad 


-WILLIAM B. TUTHILL 
-CADY, BERG & SEE 
"PARISH & SCHROEDER 


PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL ote Oe viet ove be Che suds 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, “57th Street, N. Y. City. 
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NEW YORK ELECTRIC 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 





S. BERGMANN, PRrEsIDENT, 
P. H. KLEIN, Jr., TREASURER. 


OFFICES AND WORKS: 
Cor. 33D STREET AND First AVENUE, 


TELEPHONES, 129-38TH AND 1567-38TH STREETS. 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF CARRYING OUT THE SPECIFICA- 
TIONS OF ARCHITECTS AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
FOR ALL ELECTRICAL WORK, THOROUGHLY AND COR- 
RECTLY, AND WITH A COMPETENT AND THOROUGHLY 
EQUIPPED ESTIMATING DEPARTMENT, FURNISHES ESTI- 
MATES WITH THE GREATEST PROMPTNESS AND ACCU- 
RACY. 


REFERENCES: LEADING ARCHITECTS AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 











| 7 eT LEADINe 
ARCHITECTS 
SPECIFY 


The F, O. Norton Cement 























PROMINENT 
ENGINEERS 
RECOMMEND 


Cc. C. MARTIN, i ; : 
Chief Engineer, New York and Brooklyn Bridge says: “ The entire weight of the towers rests upon ha 
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EDWARD Cooper, Pres’ ‘ n + cs E <WITT, T 
, Pres'’t, t stu Youn. CHARLES E. Hewitt, Treas. 


EDwIN F. BEDELL, Sec’y, § JOSEPH STOKEs, Sup'’t., ; TRENTON. 


NEW JERSEY STEEL & IRON Co. 


TRENTON, N. j. 


COOPER, HEWITT & CO., 


17 BURLING SLIP, NEW YORK. 


SIRVCTURAL IRON AND STEEL. 





ENGINFERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF AND CONTRACTORS FOR 


BUILDINGS, ROOFS, BRIDGES, VIADUCTS, SHEDS 


AND OTHER IRON AND STEEL STRUCTURES. 





ESTABLISHED 1865. TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


JAMES WHITE. 
Contractor for Sheet Metal Work, 


SLATE, TILE AND METAL ROOFING. 


CORNICES, SKYLIGHTS, HEATING AND VENTILATING WORK. 


440-450 Adelphi Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


REFERENCES. 


EMPiRE BUILDING, . ; ‘ New York | STATE CAPITOL, . : » Adgany. NY. 
MANHATTAN Lire INs. BuiLDING. New York | S1Lk MILLs, Passaic, N. J:, and Sunbury, Pa. 
MONTAUK, UNION LEAGUE, LINCOLN | Bo oyiyy | SYNDICATE BUILDING, . Park Row, New York 

and CRESCENT CLUB HOUSEs, \ eS eee New York 
Post OFFICE BUILDING, : ‘ Brooklyn - B. R. PERRY HOwsE, W, 290 St., New York 
MANHATTAN ATHLETIC CLUB, New York | WHITE STAR LINE Pikr, No. 48, . New York 
HERALD BUILDING, Herald Square, New York NORTH GERMAN LLOYD PIER, Hoboken, N.J 
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DEXTER 
BROTHERS’ 


English 
> Shingle 
Stains. 


e HE fact that our Stains do not turn 
black or wash off have given them 
the first place in Shingle Stains in the 














country. They are used by the best 
architects on the best houses. Send 
for sample boards to 


DEXTER 
BROTHERS 


Sole Manufacturers, 











55-57 BROAD ST., 


HOUSES AT KENNEBUNKPORT 


Wm. Ralph Emerson, Architect, Boston, Mass BOSTON, M ASS. 




















ne Cee 





errerrrrrereryryrr rrr certo 
; StH IN, SKA. (RRR PTH MON TS 


“MANTEL Tees 


DRADLEY o CURRIER ne 


ASHIONS change; but a 
mantel, thoroughly artistic, 
and perfect in relation to its sur- 
roundings, is ever a satisfaction. 
Such, and only such it is our 
aim to build, possessing as much 
individuality as may be desired; 
moderate in price. 

Our show-room is a study in 
styles. If you cannot call, write. 
BRADLEY & CURRIER CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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SOME OF THE WORK DONE FOR 


FRANCIS H. KIMBALL, 


ARCHITECT, 


BY 


ARNOLD & LOCKE. 


GLASS STAINERS AND DECORATORS, 
250 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


EMMANUEL Baptist CHuRCH, Brooklyn, N. Y., , , ; Stained Glass 
HARRIGAN’S THEATRE (now GARRICK), New York City, Stained Glass and Interior Decorations 
FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, New York City, ; Stained Glass and Interior Decorations 
NEw YorK CASINO, : ? - : j Stained Glass and Interior Decorations 
RESIDENCE OF Mr. AUSTIN CorbIN, Fifth Ave., New York City, ‘ : Stained Glass 
RESIDENCE OF MR. R. J. KIMBALL, Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., ‘ Stained Glass 
MANHATTAN LIFE BUILDING, N. Y. City, Kimball & Thompson, Architects, 

Stained Glass and Interior Decorations 


CONCERT PAVILION AT MANHATTAN BEACH, ‘ Stained Glass and Interior Decorations 
First STORY ARCADE IN THE EMPIRE BUILDING, Kimball & Thompson, Architects, 71 Broad- 
way, New York City, ; . Interior Decorations 


RESIDENCE OF Mrs. GERTRUDE R. WALDO, 72d Street and Madison Ave., New York City, 
Stained Glass and Interior Decorations 





DYNAMOS. 


ENaines” Complete Electric Light and Power Plants.  ye0zs. 





AUGUSTUS NOLL, 


Contracting Electrical Engineer, 


No. 8 East 17th Street, 


Telephone Connection, 62-18th. New York. 
B. ALTMAN & Co, STORE AND STABLES. NEW DELMONICOs. 
M. GrRou’s Sons’ BREWERIES. RHINELANDER WALDO RESIDENCE. 
CoE ESTATE BUILDING. J. PrERPONT MorRGAN RESIDENCE. 
SILK EXCHANGE BUILDING. PETER MARIE RESIDENCE. 
ASTOR BUILDINGS, HUGH ALMERIC PAGET RESIDENCE. 
STERLING BUILDING. NorpicA APARTMENT HOUSE. 
Y. W. C. A. BUILDING. SEMINOLE APARTMENT HOUSE. 
DoRMITORY BUILDING, University Heights. RAYMORE APARTMENT HOUSE. 


MuseuM BUILDING, University Heights, ARBUTUS APARTMENT HOUwsE. 
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Wilson’s 


Lig? Veneti 
- : J 2 =  -— = 
e arr a re 
Inside view, showing blind Outside view, showing blind 


extended, closed. 








AND AWNING COMBINED. 


Excludes the sun; admits the air; does not obstruct the view. 


The slats are enamelled or painted any color, the tapes and cords are of bronze metal and imperish- 
able. These Blinds are light and elegant in appearance and yet so strong and rigid that a storm 
cannot disturb them. They are suitable for the very highest grade of dwellings and yet very rea- 
sonable in price. Can be applied to any window—they are :made to order only. 


Wilson’s Blinds have been furnished to the houses of 


Charles Lanier, Esq., Anson Phelps Stokes, Esq., Morris K. Jesup, Esq., 
William Rockefeller, Esq., J. P. Morgan, Esq., and many otbers. 


Orders must be given now for Summer Catalogue, 


JAS. GODFREY WILSON, 74 West 23d St., Cor. 6th Ave., New York, 


CHARLES T. HARRIS, Lessee. 


CELADON TERRA-COTTA €0., Ltd, * *EtiStic’ Rooting ites. 





EASTERN OFFICE : WESTERN OFFICE: 
1123 PreseyvTrerian BuitoinG, 1001 ano 1002 Maravuetrtre Buitoina, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 














These Tiles are 
made froma 
superior quality 
of clay, 
formed under 





heavy pressure 
and burned 
to complete 
vitrification, so 
that they are 
non-absorbent, 
have great 
tensile strength 
and are 
mechanically 
accurate. 














THIRD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CHESTER, PA. 
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HITCHINGS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED FIFTY YEARS. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders 


AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


“ 
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The Highest Awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse 
Construction and Heating Apparatus. 


Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc., erected complete 
with our patent Iron Frame Construction. 


Send four cents postage for illustrated catalogues. 


233 MERCER ST., NEW YORK. 





T. NEW ROOFING AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


540 EAST 20th STREET, 
UR next Special Number NEW YORK. 


of The Great American] BRICK anno TILE ROOFS 


Architects’ Series, will contain : 
. Water-Tight Cellars and Vaults. 
the works of Gero. B. Post. 


. : Faia Dia tiad 
Send us 75 cents and we will " 


forward above, and two follow- | NEW YoR« Lire Burtpincs, | 
New York, St. Paul and Montreal 


- . . > METROPOLITAN LIFE BUILDING, - New York 
ing Specials, when published. : 

= E MANHATTAN LIFE BUILDING, - - New York 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, EQuiraB_e Lire Buitpinc, - - New York 


MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 


14-16 Vesey Street, New York. New York and Philadelphia 


AMERICAN SURETY BUILDING, - - New York 
PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING, - - - New York 
PropUCE EXCHANGE, - - - - - New York 
B. ALTMAN & Co.’s BUILDING, - New York 
EMPIRE BUILDING. - - - - - - New York 





CoRBIN BUILDING, J = = « VOR 
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Tue CuTLER PATENT MAILING SYSTEM, | 
or U. S. MAIL CHUTE. 


PROVIDES the only method of mailing letters in any story 
of office buildings, hotels and apartment houses. 

Installed in co-operation with the Postal authorities, in styles to suit the 
surroundings and at prices varying with the requirements. For an example 
of the finest special work we refer to that in the Astoria Hotel, New York. 
Estimates of cost, etc., promptly sent, on request, by the Sole Makers, 


THE CUTLER MFG. COMPANY, CUTLER BUILDING, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


USED IN 100 CITIES, IN ABOUT 1200 BLDGS. USED IN MORE THAN [50 NEW YORK BLDGS. 
PATENTED AND AUTHORIZED. 


‘Quaker City” Hopper. 


OSPITALS, School Houses, Railroad 
Stations and Public Institutions should 
be furnished with water-closets that 

have a large area of water, can be readily 
cleaned out in case the bowl becomes filled 
with foreign matter, and can be thoroughly 
flushed out. 

The ‘‘Quaker City” Hopper possesses 
these advantages. It is an all Earthenware 
Closet, with the Trap and Bowl in one piece, 
holding a considerable body of water, and 
with a seal of greater depth than is found in 
an ordinary closet. There is a full-sized 
waterway from the Bow! to the Soil-Pipe, so 
that a stoppage in the Trap is impossible. 
The illustration shows the Closet connected 
with a Soil-Pipe fitting in the wall, but con- 
nection can be made with Soil-Pipe in the 
floor when desired. 


HAINES, JONES & CADBURY CO. 


Manufacturers 1136 Ridge Ave., 
High Class Plumbing Goods. Philadelphia. 


Send for catalogues, and, if possible, visit our showrooms. 
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Every Architect should possess a collection of Architectural 


Paotographs. Begin with the Great French National Monuments. Three 
thousand subjects 10x14 inches; 60 cents each, for 50 cents each by the 
, dozen. A small order from time to time is suggested. 


UNITED STATES AGENTS. THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 14-16 Vesey St., New York. 








SATLiry HAYES 
Als UAT Le) Us aH THING i 


___*%__ FIRE—PROOF CONSTRUCTION——“\@— 
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Highest (Test Prof. J M Ordway, Boston, 
Obtainable Mass. Mutual Fire Insurance Co.) Comparative 
Commercial Air ( ‘ell Comparative Weight. 
Per Vent. Percentage. Heat Radiation. 


I ae et 85 94 12.4 24 oz. 
CS ee ee ee 85 92 47.0 46 * 
Pee ees he was 85 63 31.0 Bs. 
Cg Se er 48.0 


Rote: While Asbestos contains nearly as much air-space as Magnesia it hardiy 
offers any barrier to the escape of heat, owing to the nature of iis 
fibrous composition. “K. & M.” Magnesia uses Asbestos as a bond. 

‘These substances keep the air still by virtue of the roughness of their fibres, or 
particles. The asbestos of 18 had smooth fibres, which could not prevent the air from 
moving about. Asbestos is really one of the poorest non-conductors ; by reason of its 
fibrous character, it may be used advantageously to hold together other incombustible 
substances, but the less, the better.”—Pror. J. M. Orpway, Mass. Institute of 

Technology. 


ROBE RT A. KEASBEY, 54 Warren Street, New York. 


13 Terrace, Buffalo. 





eR NOP HAMH>P Ss 





EDWARD F. CALDWELL, 


MAKER OF 


(jas and Electric Light Fixtures 





— 


Ornamental, Brass and 


Wrought Iron Work. . 


34 East 17th Street, Union Square North, New York. 
V. F. VON LOSSBERG. 
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The *“Gorton Side-Feed’’ 
Boilers 


WILL BURN HARD OR SOFT COAL, 
YOU WANT THE BEST. WE HAVE IT. 


Send for Catalogue and Investigate 
for Yourself. 


—GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO. 


86 Liberty Street, New York. 


Old Colony Building, Chicago. 
203 Congress Street, Boston. 


RRRRRRWILELLLLNLRLLLLRELLRERRRERERREEEEEEUEEEEEEEEEEEEEEERE 
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STAMPED 
STEEL 
CEILINGS 
pathy 














‘ Sri aceth ia aye 
6 


Decorative, Durable and Best 


/ , bs A for Dwellings, Churches or Business 
en , (ey “as R wi aN yee Houses. Ceilings of any shape, old 
‘ rr ~. 
} l % MF 


OTe ex ae or new. Send for Catalogue. 
< a% & +. rte “cif NS Ce > 
S| eee e) IN “Soy 12 H. §. NORTHROP, No. 42 Cherry St., N. Y. 
} s c 5 ‘ x 
4 f < TE fs Vee er’ Si BOSTON OFFICE, 
esa be RVR S No. 4 LIBERTY SQUARE, Cor. Water St. 
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Telepbone, 157 EB. 44tb St, 
466 38tb St. Rew Work. 


Modeling. G. E. WALTER. Ornamental Plastering. 
Established 1861. 


OAKLEY & KEATING 


40 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY. = Work s'Sbeciatty. 





Architects. 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y. Schickel & Diitmars 
Seton Hospital, New York City. Schickel & Ditmavys, 
7% Metropolitan Club, New York City. McKim, Mead & White, 
f™ Plaza Hotel, New York City. McKim, Mead & White. 
The Dakota, New York City. Henry J. Hardenbergh. 
ea 8, Beaver St., New York City. James Brown Lord, 
Y. Catholic Protectory, Wezatchester, N. Y. Wm. H. Hume & Son, 
Hotei Normandie, New Yor City. Wm. H. Hume & Son, 
Montifiore Home, New Yors City. Buchman & Deisler. 
= Halcyon Hall, Millbrook, N. Y., James B. Ware, 
y Inst. of Mercy, one, Re Y., Geo. H. Streeton. 
P §t. Benedict’s Home, Rye, N. Y., Little & O’Connor. 
Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society. John H. Duncan. 








Chas. R. Yandell & Ca, 


140 FIFTH AvE., NEW YORK. 


DECORATIVE 
LEATHERS IN THE SPANISH, FLEMISH, 
FLORENTINE AND VENETIAN 
STYLES. 


DECORATIVE PAINTERS, COLOR 
SCHEMES SUBMITTED ON REQUEST. 
SPECIAL FURNITURE. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARD, LONDON 1887. Leather Wall Hangings and Screens a Specialty. 
25 
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Criterion 
Acetylene Gas 
Generators 


For House, Village and City Lighting. 
THE FINEST LIGHT DISCOVERED, 


No strain on the eyes. Tells the truth as to 
colors. Is economical, safe, and unusually easy 
+o handle. 


Portable Generator for Magic Lanterns 
and Single Lights, $15.00 each. 


House Generators from $60.00 upward. 
OPPORTUNITIES for LOCAL AGENTS. 


Write for Information 
Mention ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


.£. OntyT co., 


DEPARTMENT lI, 


3 to 7 West 29th St, New York. 


House Lighting Show Rooms, 
125 West 3ith Street, corner Broadway, New York. 


Branches in Chicago and San Francisco. 
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FORTY YEARS or LIGHT 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS 


ARE SPECIFIED BY LEADING ARCHITECTS AND 
ENGINEERS AND EVERYWHERE USED FOR 
LIGHTING CHURCHES, HALLS, THEATRES, ART 
GALLERIES, BANKS, STORES, STORE WINDOWS, 
SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, OFFICR AND PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS, ETC. 


Important Work Installed for 
McKIM, MEAD & WHITFE, 
R. H. ROBERTSON, 
HENRY J. HARDENBERGH, 
R. W. GIBSON, 
RICHARD M. HUNT, 
CARRERE & HASTINGS. 
ERNEST FLAGG. 
D H. BURNHAM. 
THEOPHILUS P. CHANDLER, Jr. 
LONGFELLOW, ALDEN & HARLOW. 
SHEPLEY, RUTAN & COOLIDGE, 
JOHN DU FAIS, 
HOPPIN & ELY. 
FULLER & WHEELER. 
I. G. PERRY. 
R. L. DAUS. Book of Light 
JOHN R. THOMAS. and Estimate 


Free, 
I. P. FRINK, 
GEORGE FRINK SPENCER, 551 PEARL STREET, 
Manager. NEW YORK. 








GAST’S ROCK WOOL 


Pipe and___—_ 
Boiler Coverings 


Specified by the Leading 
Architects and Engineers. 


THOUSANDS OF USERS FIND IT 
A WISE INVESTMENT. 


New York Fireproof Covering Co. 





36 Cortlandt St., New York. 


NO RIVETS, 


The Brown 
Seamless 


Drawn 
Copper 
Range 


Boiler 
* 


Guarantee Working 








Pressure, 


Regular Boiler, - rsolbs, 
Extra-Heavy Boiler, 200lbs. 


Will Not Collapse. 


Thoroughly and Heavily 
Tinned on the Inside. 


* 


MANUFACTURED BY 


RANDOLPH & CLOWES, 


WATERBURY, 


CONN. 
ad 
ie. EE ne ie | Descriptive Booklet Sent 
NO LEAK. Free. Send for it. 
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Higgins’ 
American 
Drawing 


Inks (Blacks and Colors) 


The Standard Liquid Drawing 
Inks of the World. 


OF THE BLACK INK 
ao PENNELL says: *‘ There is no ink equal to it for 
helf a dozen reasons. From the time you open the bottle 
until you put all its contents on paper you have no reason 
to find fault with it.”’ 
A. B. Frost says: 
certainly the best.” 
AT ALL DEALERS. 
prepaid, 35 cents a bottle; color card 
showing actual inks sent free.) 


Higgins’ Drawing Board and Ubrary Macliages. 


A novel semi. fluid adhesive of great 
strength and body, specially prepared 
for sticking paper to the drawing 
board, repairing and labeling books, 
or any similar work requiring a quick- 
acting and — adhesive. Not 
a starch or flour paste, but a Vege- 
table Glue, the result ofa new chem- 
ical discovery. Warranted to keep 
perfectly good for any length of time, 
and to contain no injurious ingredi- 
ents. Excellent for mounting draw- | 
ings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper 
or wood, and ioe repairing and labeling books, etc. 
be greatly diluted for use as ordinary mucilage. 

AT ALL DEALERS. 
(3 ounce jar, Prepaid by mail for 30 cents.) 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. _ Mirs., 





‘*T use a great deal of it, and it is 


By mail, 








May 


168 8th St., Brooklyn, N 
106 Charing Cross Road. 


London Office, 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


* THATCHER 


Furnaces and Ranges 


STEAM AND HOT WATER 


.- HEATERS... 


Ps used extensively by the best families 
and real estate owners in New York and 

vicinity. They are replacing other makes 
instances. They are used by promi- 
nent architects, especially for high-class work 
guaranteed. 


in many 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE THATCHER FURNACE CO., 


240 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNACES, RANGES AND STEAM AND 
HOT WATER HEATERS. 





IMME 
; SpRING 








HINGES 


THE Fn 


“PRACTICALLY 


“- © UNBREAKABLE” 
Nes THE WORLD'S FAIR AWARD. 


“Y: MADE OF WROUGHT STEEL, 


























BRONZE OR BRASS -ALL FINISHES. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS IN 


; Pg ULDERS HARDWARE. 























STANLEY’S 





Ball Bearing, 
Bee ichcnsessies 


BUTTS 


Cannot 
Wear 
Down. 


Require 
No 
Oiling. 





Artistic booklet on application. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, 


New Britain, Conn. 





79 Chambers St., New York. 
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WORK UNDER WATER 
Stanos Every Hicu Tes 


Atways RELIABLE 
UNIFORM IN QUALITY 


OTRONGEST* AMERICAN 
CEMENTS 


In competitive tests, ‘‘HOFFMAN’’ is always ahead. 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


OFFMAN™ fexnate 


ALWAYS RELIABLE. 








A MEDAL FOR SPECIAL MERIT 
AWARDED BY THE 


WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


¥ 


For further information apply to 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT CO. 


SALES OFFICE, 


No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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